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hate housework 
they love 


MATICO TILE 
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No question about it 

only part of the beauty of MATICO flooring! 
to MATICO’s high-style colors, distinctively 

reputation for long, long wear. They’ve seen MATICO advertised in full-colo 
full-page national ads 


tile flooring in your next project 
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“sells” 
Watch women respond 


“different” 


ease of maintenance the ladies but it’s 


patterns, its 


now let them see it in your homes. Install MATICO 


and sell both the Missus — and the home! 


MASTIC TILE CORP. OF AMERICA 
Dept 6- Bo 86—Newburgh, New Y 


Please send me free samples and full information about 
Houston, Tex. + Joliet, Ill. - Long Beach, Calif MAT 1 > tile Moinrts 
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URBAN RENEWAL CONSULTANTS 
Specialists in 

® Urban Renewal Surveys 

® Relocation Surveys & Plans 

© Redevelopment Plans & Programs 

® Workable Programs 

® Neighborhood Analyses 

© General Community Plans 
CANDEUB & FLEISSIG 


331 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 
Mitchell 2-6716 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC. 


onsulting Engineers 
John P. Gnaedinger Carl A. Metz 


Soil investigations, engineering 


reports 
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Ken 


inspection, foundation 
design 
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San Francisco; 
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LEONARD WAYMAN ASSOCIATES 
Urban renewal, planning, and 
technical consultation with housing 


and redevelopment agencies 
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JACOB L. CRANE 


World-wide Personal Consultat 


Annapolis, Maryland, U.S.A 
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PLANNING CONSULTANTS 
Comprehensive City Planning @ Re 
development & Conservation Projects 
@ Housing Condition Studies ¢ Com. 
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JOHN W. McBURNEY 
Consultant on masonry, masonry 
materials, and plaster 
P.O. Box 901 Silver Spring, Md. 
Juniper 5-3504 
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Testing - Inspection - Analysis 
Radiographic - Chemical 
Metallurgica 
Subsoil evaluation - Concrete control 
Cleveland 13, Ohio Buffalo 3, New York 
Member: American Council of 
ndependent Laboratories, Inc. 
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COVER— 


The quotations that make up this 


month’s cover design advance th: 
views of President Eisenhower, Gov 
ernor Leader of Pennsylvania, and 
the United States Conference ol 
Mayors on the question of which 
level of government should assum« 
the major responsibility for financing 
the housing and urban renewal pro 
grams. It is anticipated that this is- 
sue will be a mayor one when the 
Congress takes up debate on 1958 
renewal legislation The President 
posed the question last June before 
a governors’ conference. Governor 
Leader expressed his views in a 
speech before NAHRO’s annual 
conference last month. The United 
States Conference of Mayors went 
on record in a resolution adopted 
at its September annual meeting 
NAHRO passed a similar resolution 
at its 1957 conference (see page 


381 


375 








WILLIAM H. GERHARDT, 

veteran midwest housing official, has been 
appointed urban renewal coordinator for 
San Diego. He leaves the managership of 


Chicago’s Town and Garden Apart- 
ments, operated by Arthur A. Rubloff 
& Company, to take up the newly created 
post in San Diego’s first local housing- 
renewal program (see August-September 
JourNaL, page 275). Mr. Gerhardt’s 
prior experience included work as a su- 
pervisor of tenant selection for the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, in the office 
of Chicago’s housing and redevelopment 
coordinator, and as director of reloca- 
tion and management for the Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission. During 
World War II days, he worked in the 
Detroit area for the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. 


JAMES F. REYNOLDS, 

CHARLES R. WOOD, 

members of the Providence urban re- 
newal team, were shifted in top agency 
position moves during September. Mr. 
Reynolds, senior engineer of the Provi- 
dence Redevelopment Agency since 1955, 
was named as the agency’s executive 
director to succeed Charles R. Wood, 
appointed interim head of the agency 
last January after the resignation of 
Donald M. Graham. Mr. Wood re- 
signed as executive director to devote 
full-time to the post of urban renewal 
coordinator. His successor, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, is a native of Providence, a 
NAHRO member, and a graduate of 
the University of Rhode Island in civil 
engineering. Prior to joining the rede- 
velopment agency, he was employed as 
a construction engineer in Boston. 


RUDARD A. JONES, 

member of the University of Illinois 
faculty since 1946, was named to head 
the school’s Small Homes Council in 
October. Established in 1944, the coun- 
cil has gained wide recognition as a 
pioneer in research in home design, con- 
struction, and maintenance. Professor 
Jones has served the council as assistant 
director since 1951. As a registered ar- 
chitect, Professor Jones is presently head- 
ing a five-man university team sponsored 
by the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration to advise the Colombian gov- 
ernment on housing construction, plan- 


ning, and operation. Under a_ research 


grant from the Lumber Dealers Research 
Council, he has designed a wall panel 
now known commercially as the Lu-Re- 
Co panel. He has also directed a study of 
space use in homes and a home design 
project. 


RICHARD L. DICKMAN, 

former urban renewal administrator in 
Dayton, Ohio, joined Webb & Knapp’s 
Cincinnati office as project manager, ef- 
fective November 1. Armed with first- 
hand experience in federal-local agency 
operations, he is to keep the path 
smooth for the firm’s Laurel-Richmond 
project operations (see October Journ- 
AL, page 318) as well as for its Kenyon- 
Barr project. 


ARTHUR R. MERKLE, 

chief planner with the Sacramento rede- 
velopment agency, has been named to 
head the Phoenix, Arizona urban renewal 
program. He formerly was _ principal 
planner for the Kansas City planning 
commission. As director of the Phoenix 
program, he will organize and direct a 
comprehensive program of slum clearance 
and redevelopment. 


JOSEPH B. GRAVES, JR. 

was appointed executive secretary of the 
National Committee of the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Program effective 
October 7. He succeeded Fred B. Morri- 
son, who resigned to enter private busi 
ness. Mr. Graves has been with the 
VHMCP since 1955, when he was ap- 
pointed executive secretary of its region- 
al office in Nashville. Earlier, he 
worked for a mortgage investment com- 
pany in El Paso, where he was in charge 
of sales. 


DOUGLAS ROSENBAUM, 

former area director for urban renewal 
in Santurce, Puerto Rico, has left the 
Urban Renewal Administration to go 
into the private construction field as a 
principal in the Phoenix Construction 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Columbia 
Builders, Inc., Washington, D. C. A 
member of NAHRO, he plans to con- 
tinue active participation in its activities, 
particularly in the work of its Rede- 
velopment Section. 


DR. KARL FALK, 

in line with his recent appointment to 
the United Nations Economic, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (see July 
JourNAL, page 225), headed a key ses- 
sion on Asian economic relations dur- 
ing the organization’s sixth annual con- 
ference, held in San Francisco in No- 
vember. Participating in the discussion 
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session were the Indian ambassador to 
the United States and other Asian and 
American diplomats attending the con- 
ference, theme of which was “Asia and 
the United States.’ Dr. Falk, who is 
serving on the commission’s subcom- 
mittee on less developed nations, is 
chairman of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Fresno and is a member of 
NAHRO’s Board of Governors and sev- 


eral of its committees. 


DAVID LUTIN, 

former field representative for the Urban 
Renewal Administration in Massachu- 
setts, has been named executive direc- 
tor of the Brookline, Massachusetts re- 
development agency. 


MRS. CAROLYN B. WEAVER 

has been named executive director of the 
Medford Redevelopment Authority, Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. She was formerly 
assistant director for slum clearance and 
redevelopment of the Wilmington (Dela- 
ware) Housing Authority. 


RECENT CHANGES IN AIP— 

Louis B. Wetmore, head of city planning 
and landscape architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was elected president 
of the American Institute of Planners at 
its annual meeting in Chicago in Oc- 
tober. He succeeds Walter H. Blucher, 
former executive director of the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials. W. C. 
Dutton, Jr., director of the Charleston 
County, South Carolina planning board, 
was named as executive director of AIP 
to succeed Perry L. Norton. It was de- 
cided at the Chicago meeting to move 
AIP headquarters from Cambridge to 
Washington, D. C. 


HERBERT G. HOTCHNER, 

formerly assistant director of planning 
for El Paso, Texas, this summer be- 
came director of planning for Yolo 
County, in California. Under a coopera- 
tive arrangement, he will also direct 
planning for the three incorporated cities 
within the county (Woodland, Davis, 
and Winters), which in turn are con- 
tributing to the budget of the county 
planning department. 


RECENT DEATHS— 

Daniel W. Powell, housing manager of 
Brooklyn Homes of the Baltimore Urban 
Renewal and Housing Agency, on Sep- 
tember 27. He was a long-time NAHRO 
member and served on the national 
Management Committee in 1955. 


Winters Haydock, former regional di 
rector of the United States Housing Au- 
thority and regional coordinator of the 
Defense Housing Administration, on Oc- 
tober 22. Mr. Haydock was 77 years 
of age and had been ill since 1954. Au- 
thor of two books, Long Term Financial 
Program for Rental Housing, and Who 
Owns the Slums?, he worked in housing 
from 1935 to 1950, after which he en- 
tered the private construction business. A 
civil engineer and native of St. Louis, 
he was a member of NAHRO, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Planners, and the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
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Fast-Growing Oklahoma City of 4100 
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“Lindsay never looked like this be- 
fore!” “Finest improvement in the 
history of our city!” These are 
typical of the many comments 
made by proud citizens, Mayor 
W. D. Stephens and other officials 
after the Dempster-Dumpster Sys- 
tem was recently installed in pro- 
gressive Lindsay, Oklahoma. 

From coast to coast, progressive, 


cost-conscious municipalities are 
turning to Dempster-Dumpster con- 


tainers for clean-ups of business 


districts, apartment or housing 
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One-Man, One-Truck Dempster-Dumpster 
System Handles Downtown Rubbish Collection 


projects and even local industrial 
plants. Once rubbish is placed in 
the clean, big-capacity containers, 
rats and flies can’t get in . . . odors 
can’t get out . . . wind can’t scatter 
it. Best of all, with one truck- 
mounted Dempster - Dumpster and 
one driver, you can save up to 25 
cents per cubic yard on collection 
costs. The average installation pays 
for itself in less than 36 months. 
Write today for a free survey; there 


is no obligation. 


Write Today 
For Details of Our New Lease-Purchase Plan 
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VA DIRECT LOAN, GUARANTEE 
PROGRAMS DUE TO "FADE AWAY" 


‘Two separate blows given the 
Administration’s housing 
operations in September and Octo- 
ber insured the slow, but eventual 
death of its direct loan and guaran- 
teed home loan programs. The for- 
mer received the ax when President 
Eisenhower “pocket vetoed” legisla- 
tion in September that would have 
extended direct loan operations be- 
yond the present expiration date of 
July 1958. But in granting loans ap- 
plied for prior to last July 1, the VA 
anticipated exhausting loan funds 
before the end of September. Mean- 
while, action by the Federal Nation- 
al Mortgage Association (FNMA) 
in October sharply cut the price at 
which it would buy 41% per cent 
mortgages guaranteed by the VA o1 
insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. Buyine mortgages for 
less money than “we have to pay. . . 
for our money,” said a FNMA 
spokesman, is “not good business,” 
thus sealing the fate on guaranteed 
home loans. 

The VA’s direct loan program, 
like the guarantees it makes on loans, 
is pegged to a 4% per cent interest 
rate fixed by Congress. In the first 
instance, the VA makes direct loans 
to veterans—up to a maximum of 
$10,000—-for home building or buy- 
ing in areas where credit is scarce, 
with the veteran paying the loan, 
at the fixed interest rate, back to the 
government. Under the guaranteed 
home loan program, the VA guaran- 
tees loans made by private lenders 


Veterans 


to veterans, at an interest 
to exceed 414 per cent. 
The President’s chief argument in 
withholding approval on direct loans 
was that it would have a “potential 
inflationary effect upon the econo- 
my” and that “there is no justifiable 
reason for making loans at interest 
rates below the current markét to 
some veterans and denying them to 
others.” 


rate not 


His suggestion to veterans 
was that they turn to the FHA and 
its “recent liberalization of loan 
which) should make the 
available to a far wider 
segment of the population, thus stim- 
ulating private home building activ- 
ity to meet needs.” The 
vetoed bill would have provided 210 
million direct 
through July 


terms 
program 


vrow ing 
dollars for loans 
1959. 


ROCKEFELLERS PLAN LARGE-SCALE 
FLORIDA PROJECT THROUGH IBEC 
Nelson and Winthrop Rockefeller 
who have made construction news 
in Puerto Rico with their poured-in- 
place concrete house—-have now en- 
tered into the homebuilding business 
in this country on a large scale. They 
will operate here, as in Puerto Rico, 
through the IBEC Housing Corpora- 
tion. Their first venture of any size 
in the United States will be a 2000 
house tract on 640 acres, located 10 
miles north of Fort Lauderdale. 
The IBEC Housing Corporation 
is an Offspring of the Rockefeller- 
family founded International Basic 
Economy Corporation and Winrock 
Enterprises, Inc., headed by Win- 
throp Rockefeller. Founded in 1948, 
the housing corporation built a 204- 


unit project in Norfolk but since 
that time has concentrated its ac- 
tivities overseas. Since 1954, the 


corporation has completed 1583 
homes near San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


The corporation’s Puerto Rico ac- 
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tivities were reported in the October 
1956 JouRNAL, page 383. 


HERBERT HOOVER HONORED BY 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANKS 
Former President Herbert Hoover 
late October with 
the presentation of a special gold 


was honored in 
medallion by representatives of the 
Conference of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Presidents, in recognition 
of his role in creating the banks in 
1932 and 

foresight in 
tion.’ The ceremony, which 
place in New York City on the 25th 
anniversary of the bank system, noted 
that, “Although this period repre- 
sents only a brief span in the life of 
Janks 


. become a bulwark of thrift 


“in appreciation of his 
proposing their crea- 


took 


a national credit system, the 
have.. 
and home financing in the lives of 
millions of people protecting 
and encouraging savings and home 
ownership.” 

The bank presidents’ conference 
composed ol 


district 


1 


presidents ot the 11 
Federal Home Banks. 


which are privately owned and man- 


Loan 


aged but operated under the super- 
vision of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank meets quarterly in 
Washington for consultation 
the board. The purpose of the sys- 
tem is to provide reserve credit for 
home-financing which 
join as members, and to 
an adequate flow of home loan funds 
in every state. Located in most cities, 


Soard, 


with 


institutions, 


encourage 


suburban areas, and towns through- 
out the country, members (presently 
4500 financial institutions) are chief- 
ly savings and loan associations, co- 
operative banks, and homestead as- 
sociations 


SHORT-TERM RATES ON HOUSING 
AUTHORITY NOTES SETS NEW HIGH 
Despite a steady increase in bid- 
ders for temporary notes of local 
housing authorities, the index of 
borrowing costs—reflected in the av- 
erage interest rate paid to note buy- 
ers—hit an October 15 high of 2.572 
per cent in a sale of 86 issues. total- 
ing $139,673.000 by 82 authorities 
Twenty-five bidders vied in the 
transaction, in contrast to 20 in a 
sale on September 17; 10 on August 
13. In the September sale, 43 issues, 
totaling $105,992,000, were sold at 
an average interest rate of 2.458 per 
cent. Interest rates for the October 
sale ranged from 2 2.92 
cent, as against a range of 
2.88 per cent in September. 
The October issues 
bidders, with bulk compara- 
tively low—the highest amounts of 


»9 
JI to per 


2.25 te 


went to 22 


sales 
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$34,329,000 and $27,722,000 going 
to Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and the 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, re- 
spectively. Among heaviest borrow- 
ers were the housing authorities of 
Chicago, New York. and 
Rico. Average maturity date of notes 
slightly 


Puerto 
traded is in under — six 
months 

Two additional issues of the New 
York City Housing Authority total- 
ing $35,130,000, were sold in late 
October in behalf of the city’s mid- 
dle-income housing program. Of 
this total, $19,950,000 went to the 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank. 
Chase Manhattan Bank. and the C 
J. Devine & Co., 
terest rate of 2.9465 per cent. The 


at an average in- 


remainder sold at an average rate 


of 2.9387 per cent 


HHFA SETS UP NEW MAINE OFFICE 
TO SERVICE THREE-STATE AREA 

A new Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency field office was opened 
last month in Portland to service 
projects in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and eight counties. Ac- 
cording to projects 


Vermont 
HHFA. 


and programs 


many 
involving urban re- 


newal. school construction loans 


college housing loans, urban _plan- 
ning assistance, and public works 
planning advances have been pend- 
ing in this area. The establishment 
of the new office is designed to ex- 
pedite the work and to enable HHFA 
to serve the area’s communities more 
efficientls 

Thomas H. Greene. field engineer. 
will head the office 


ST. LOUIS, NYC COMPLETE "314" 
STUDIES: TEXAS PROJECT BEGUN 
Two demonstration grant studies 
under Section 314 of the Housing, 
Act of 1954 were completed this fall 
for mid-city areas of New York and 
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St. Louis. At 


a new § idy was approved ) 
Urban Renewal Administration 


rehabilitation stud: ol residential 
structures in Forth Worth’s “La 
Como” renewal projec 


New York City’s study of a 2! 
block upper west-side Manhattar 
area has been completed, with pub- 


lication of the report scheduled be 
fore year’s end. Approved in M 
1956 by URA (see June 1956 Jour- 
NAL, page 196). it covers a detail 


f +h 


analysis of 1e area’s rehabilitation 


x 4 
potential and of techniques fo 


prevention and elimination of blight 
In addition. the study includes rec- 
ommendations for the replanning 


renewal. and rehabilitation of a pilot 


area within the larger community 
Discussions have been initiated with 
URA with a view to obtaining an 


additional grant for this “brick and 
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iortar’ demonstratior stud 
iwinal grant was in the 
$150,000, to which the ida 
$75.000 in the form of personne 
ces. In plugging fe é or 
he citys departn 
planning feels this way Che result 
have already indicated the need for a 
second phase in order to provide a 
mited field test of renewal recom- 
endations—much as the autorme 
bile manufacturers prepar mock 
ps oft proposed designs for new 
odels before determining 
on programs 
St. Louis, the first city t ct 
Section 314 demonstration grant aid 
has come up with Standara 
measuring deterioration in commer- 
cial and industrial structures. A 
proved in March 1955 by URA 
result of the study ts a descriptior 
i technique paralit ling that deve 


oped by the Committee on the H 
viene ot Housing ol the Americal 
Public Health Association for eva 

ating 
Total cost of the study was $26 
000, of which URA’s share was $1 


residential mousing qualitt 


Wn) Copies ot re report titled 
Measuring Deterioration in Com 
mercta ind Indu [ria { i il 


available from the City Plan Con 
mission, Civil Courts Buildu St 
Louis. and from the Demonstration 


Program Branch, Urban Renewa 
Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agenev. Washington 2 


bD. ¢ 


Fort Worth’s grant, totaling $17 


which the citv will pay 


ty ot 
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$5817 in cash and staff services—is 
for the development of cost data on 
rehabilitation up to a standard suffi- 
ciently high to meet Federal Hous- 
ing Administration requirements foi 
Section 220 mortgage insurance and 
to provide technical rehabilitation 
guidance to private homeowners in 
the city’s Lake Como area. A selec- 
ted typical structure will be rehabili- 
tated into one or more dwelling 
units, after which the building will 
be utilized as an urban renewal in- 
formation office until its sale. Pres- 
ent estimates are that the project 
study will be completed within six 
months and the rehabilitated dwell- 
ing sold within 18 months. 


50 MILLIONTH HOUSEHOLD MARK 
SET IN U.S. DURING AUGUST 


For the first time in its history, 
the United States in August reached 
the historic figure of 50 million 
households and occupied dwelling 
units, according to the bureau of 
the census. The record total is quad- 
ruple the number of households in 
1890, twice the number in 1920, and 
61% million more than in 1950. 
Significantly, census figures also in- 
dicate a decrease in the 
number of individuals per 


average 
house- 


hold—from 4.93 in 1890, to 3.34 in 
1957. 

To symbolize the attainment of 
the 50 millionth household, the 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
presented a newly-wed Vienna, Vir- 
ginia couple, who moved into their 
new home during August, with a 
certificate designating them as “sym- 
bolizing this milestone in our growth 
and progress as a Nation of home- 
owners. 


PLANNERS, HEALTH LEADERS JOIN 
IN 1958 NATIONAL HEALTH FORUM 
“Urban sprawl” and health prob- 
lems faced by suburbs and “core” 
cities as they expand in all directions 
is to be the theme of the 1958 Na- 
tional Health Forum, scheduled for 


the third week in March in Philadel- 
phia. The theme was chosen as a 
means of bringing together health 
leaders and regional planners in view 
of the mounting problems of “ur- 
banization” that were treated in the 
June issue of the JOURNAL. 

A dual chairmanship for the forum 
was established to assure the two- 
way communication that its spon- 
sors, the National Health Council, 
believes to be important. Dr. Abel 
Wolman, professor of sanitary en- 
gineering at The John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, will represent health inter- 
Frank C. Moore, president of 
the Government Affairs Foundation, 
will assure program emphasis on 
developing new types of metropoli- 
tan government machinery to handle 
the problems of water supply, air 
pollution, transportation, etc., that 
are springing up as a result of the 
countrywide urbanization movement 
that is taking place. James Lash, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of ACTION, 
is serving on the planning committee 
for the forum and NAHRO has been 
approached for its suggestions as to 
program content. 


ests. 


THREE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
HELD IN SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER 


Planning and industrial develop- 
ment, congressional housing pros- 
pects, and operational and manage- 
ment problems among key 
topics of discussion during the an- 
nual meetings of the Georgia, Tenn- 
essee, and Arkansas housing author- 
ity associations, held this fall in, re- 
spectively, Savannah, Gatlinburg, 
and Little Rock. 


were 


Georgia’s association of housing 
authorities, meeting in Savannah on 
September 18, heard an address by 
Arthur R. Hanson, regional directo 
of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion in Atlanta, titled ““Public Hous- 
ing—Present and Future.” Cited in 
the speech was a review of the status 
of the public housing program, na- 
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tionally and in the state. The analy- 
sis showed Georgia “at the top of 
the list?" with 25.832 dwellings in 
134 towns and cities when present 
construction is completed. High- 
light of the closing session was the 
election to the association’s presi- 
Mrs. Emily Kicklighter, 
executive director of the Glennville 
authority—the _ first 
dent in the 


dency of 


woman 
17-vear history of the 


presi- 


association. Other officers elected 
were: vice-president Blue Hollo- 
man, Dublin; secretary-treasuret 


W. T. Johnson, Dalton. 


The Tennessee Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Au- 
thorities met on September 25 in 
Gatlinburg for its eighteenth annual 
conference. Discussions were equally 
divided between public housing sub- 
jects and broad urban renewal con- 
siderations. Key speakers included 
Ross Bass, congressman from the 
sixth district of Tennessee, and Lee 
Johnson, executive vice-president of 
the National Housing Conference. 
Elected to office at the close of the 
three-day conference: president 
John H. Brandon, Nashville; first 
vice-president Howard Poston, 
Kingsport: second vice-president 
J. M. Boyd, Jr., Dyersburg; third 
vice-president — Jesse W. Morrison, 
Clarksville; and secretary-treasurer 
George Guy, of Nashville, re-elected 
to office. 


The Arkansas Council of Housing 
Authorities, representing nine cities 
working on both urban renewal and 
low-rent housing, met in Little Rock 
on October 4 and 5 and concen- 
trated attention on the over-all pro- 
eram. A representative of the Arkan- 
sas Industrial Development Com- 
mission narrated a planning confer- 
ence film on industrial development ; 
Robert C. Robinson, regional direc- 
tor for urban renewal in the Fort 
Worth office of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, spoke on 
“What Urban Renewal Can Mean 
to Your City:” and slides featuring 


the Little Rock renewal program 
were shown. Re-elected to thei 
council posts were C, C. Davis of 
Fort Smith, president, and Knox 


Banner of Little Rock as secretary- 
treasurer. Other officers elected 
were: first vice-president—Laurence 
Berger, North Little Rock; second 
vice-president—Leon Kuhn, Texar- 
kana; third vice-president—W. H. 
Holmes, Magnolia. 
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What delegates to NAHRO’s 24th 
Annual Conference, held October 
20-25 St. Louis, liked best about 
the meeting was (1) the idea of 
having general sessions, with top- 
level speakers and (2) the generous 
scheduling of workshop sessions 
sessions that helped win for the con- 
ference a reputation as “one of the 
most businesslike” ever to have been 
held. Judging by complaints and 
compliments coming in from some 
of the more than 1100 who attended 
the sessions, what NAHRO mem- 
bers want is more of the same next 
year: more emphasis on broad policy 
questions; more chances to work 

work . . . work. 

Also coming in for laurels from 
delegates was the warm hospitality 
of the conference host, the St. Louis 
Housing and Land Clearance for 
Redevelopment Authorities. In ad- 
dition to arranging a number of 
social events for delegates and their 
wives, the host authorities helped 
keep behind-the-scenes 
ticking smoothly. 

NAHRO?’s conference this year 
was based on a “Trends of the 
Times” theme, with spokesmen from 
the fields of public affairs, architec- 
ture, business, and social welfare 


operations 


on hand to discuss—each from his 
own point of view what’s what 
with the world. Summaries of these 
major presentations will appear in 
the December JouRNAL, which will 
carry full conference proceedings. 


Annual Business Meeting 
Virtually every seat in the hotel 
ballroom was filled for NAHRO’s 
annual business meeting, October 23, 
when delegates gave their approval 
to a list of resolutions that, in part, 
(1) called for more federal spend- 


ing for urban renewal; (2) put 
special emphasis on the need for 
more middle-income housing; (3 


asked for a more lenient eligibility 
and continued occupancy income 
formula for low-rent public housing. 

Delegates also elected national of- 
ficers at the business meeting. Philip 
F. Tripp, executive director of the 
New Bedford Housing Authority. 
was elected president to succeed 
Knox Banner of the Little Rock 
Housing Authority. Mr. Tripp will 
bring to the NAHRO presidency the 


NAHRO’S 1957 CONFERENCE— 


an opportunity to work. . .work. . .work 


point of view of the smaller housing 
the kind of housing op- 
eration that is represented in a large 


authority 


percentage of the Association's mem- 
bership. With the New 
thority since 1959, Mr. ‘Tripp's dedi- 


SJedford au- 


f housing has 


cation to the cause o 
been evidenced by his enthusiastic 
participation in the affairs ol 
NAHRO. He has served on he 
Board of Governors, the Federal- 
Local Relations 
Management Committee, and he 
has held several posts with the As- 
sociation’s New England Regional 
Council, including the presidency 


Committee, the 


Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing are: Charles L. Farris, execu- 
tive director of the St. Louis au- 
thorities, first vice-president; M. B. 
Satterfield, executive director of the 
Atlanta housing authority, second 
vice-president. 

In a move aimed at ushering in 
a new era of the kind of local- 
federal cooperation that marked the 
early days of the Association, two 
federal officials were elected to serve 
on the Board of Governors: Richard 
Steiner, Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration commissioner, and Charles 
Slusser, Public Housing Adminis- 
tration commissioner. Also named 
to the Board were Louis Danzig of 
the Newark Housing Authority and 
William Rafsky, Philadelphia’s de- 
velopment coordinator, both of 
whom have a long record of 
NAHRO service. Robert Sipprell of 
the Buffalo Housing Authority, a 
NAHRO president, was 


membership 


former 
named to a one-year 
at a special meeting of the Board 
October 24, to fill the vacancy cre- 


ated by Mi 


Election day for 


lripp’s election. 

NAHRO’s Re- 
development and ‘Technical and 
Maintenance Sections was Octobe 
21. Redevelopment 
bers re-elected as chairman and vice- 
chairman, 
Cox. executive direc tor of the Nor- 
folk housing authority, and H. Ralph 


Taylor, executive director of the 


Section mem- 


respectively, Lawrence 


New Haven Redevelopment Agency 


Samuel Null, director of planning 
for urban renewal and construction 
of low-rent housing for the Memphis 
Housing Authority, was elected to 


head the T&M Section. 






Outgoing President Banner; incom 


ine President Tripp. 


Above 7 & M 
Chairman Schwank; incoming chair- 
man Null. Below: re-electe d Rede- 


velopment Section Chairman Cox 


oulgoimneg Section 





CITIZENS ROLE 


in planning for urban renewal related 


JAMES V. CUNNINGHAM, JR., Executive Director of Chicago’s Hyde Park-Kenwood Com- 
munity Conference, tells, step by step, how the members of this nationally ‘celebrated citizens 
neighborhood group have been drawn into the planning process for the rebuilding of their part 


of town. He tells the story in terms of plans for a neighborhood school 


showing how “the little 


man who wasn't there” of the JouRNAL’s May editorial was brought into the act. 


Mr. Cunningham points out that his article was written from the point of view of his organiza- 
tion and notes that the neighborhood planning process ts a “very complex undertaking and it can 
be viewed in many ways.” He says, for example, that the alderman for the neighborhood might 


have told the story with an entirely different slant. Similarly, he 


ners might have cited the record in quite another way. 


says, the professional plan- 


The following article, by reason of space limitations, concentrates on the mechanics of getting 
citizens into the planning process. A book, due to be published next year by the Conference’ 
former director, Julia Abrahamson, will develop the human interest side of the story. 


When PTA members of the old 
Kozminski school in Chicago saw 
preliminary proposals for a new 
school site and playground—part of 
an over-all renewal plan for their 
Hyde Park-Kenwood neighborhood 

they had some objections. So did 
residents of blocks surrounding the 
school. But instead of a campaign 
of blind opposition, these citizens re- 
sponded to a new tradition in their 
neighborhood. They sat down and 
devised an alternate plan. 

How that tradition has developed 

and the fate of that alternate plan 

could be an important story, in 
view of the concern being expressed 
that John Citizen is “the little man 
who isn’t there” when urban re- 
newal decisions are made. 

The Hyde Park-Kenwood neigh- 
borhood starts at the University of 
Chicago and runs 12 blocks north 
along the lakefront on the city’s 
south side. Its 70,000 people crowd 
into two square miles. They have a 
lot of problems. A recent ACTION 
pamphlet told how many of these 
people, beginning in 1949, organized 
for conservation through the Hyde 
Park-Kenwood Community Confer- 
ence and a network of allied block 
groups. Articles in various publica- 
tions through the years have chron- 
icled the community’s pioneering in 
code enforcement, human relations, 
and in the use of other tools for pre- 
serving and improving an aging, 
changing neighborhood. 

The painstaking efforts of residents 
to participate constructively in plan- 
ning decisions are not so well known. 
Such efforts began as soon as the 
conference was formed. Residents 
took part in studies of physical struc- 
tures and community facilities and, 
through various committees, sought 
ways to meet school, housing, recrea- 
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tions and other needs. 

These early studies pointed to a 
badly deteriorated section in the 
heart of Hyde Park. In 1953, at the 
request of the area’s citizens, the Chi- 
cago Land Clearance Commission 
chose this site for a 47-acre clear- 
ance and _ redevelopment project. 
Block groups prepared residents for 
the detailed studies of the land clear- 
ance commission. Re-use plans for 
the cleared section were debated at 
various stages in block 1neetings and 
community-wide meetings and many 
changes suggested by block groups 
later were included in the final rede- 
velopment plan designed by Webb 
and Knapp, the redeveloper. 

1954 Act 

Experience with this first project 
served as a trial run for citizen par- 
ticipation in the over-all planning 
made possible by the Housing Act of 
1954. Chicago’s Community Con- 
servation Board (CCB), already in 
business when the act passed, picked 
highly organized Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood for its first neighborhood proj- 
ect and obtained a $198,000 federal 
planning advance. 

Arrangements were made to in- 
volve individual citizens and various 
interest groups, with the conference 
expanding its machinery to more 
effectively reach residents, small in- 
stitutions, and other organizations, 
while a second community organiza- 
tion, the South East Chicago Com- 
mission, formed in 1952 by the uni- 
versity and other power groups of 
the community, reached realtors, 
hotel owners, large businesses and in- 
stitutions, and other major property 
interests. Close coordination was 
worked out between the conference 
and commission. 

Key mechanisms for keeping plan- 
ning close to the people have been a 


planning unit of the commission and 
a planning committee of the confer- 
ence, both of which operated through 
the pre-renewal, 47-acre-project pe- 
riod. The commission’s planning 
unit was set up by a $100,000 grant 
of the Field Foundation and is a 
professional organization, operating 
under City Planner Jack Meltzer. 
After helping launch the 47-acre 
project, the unit began to collect 
ideas for an over-all plan. As _ the 
arm of a community organization, 
the planning unit from the beginning 
was in a position to establish close 
communication with the grass roots. 
This position took on added sig- 
nificance when CCB, still building 
its own staff, contracted with the 
unit to take over official planning 
under the federal advance 

The mechanism that has made 
communication practical with the 
tenant, small home owner, and the 
head of a small institution has been 
the planning committee of the con- 
ference. Made up of a cross section 
of active residents, numbering from 
12 to 20 at various times. the com- 
mittee has included public school 
teachers, university professors, re- 
searchers, lawyers, merchants, house- 
wives, construction workers, as well 
as architects and planners. A stand- 
ine subcommittee has met regularly 
with Chief Planner Meltzer and 
members of his staff to keep abreast 
of planning developments and_ to 
keep the planners informed of the 
needs and desires of the people. 
When the alternate Kozminski school 
plan was developed, this subcommit- 
tee brought it before the planners. 

Members of the planning commit- 
tee have attended block meetings to 
keep residents informed, to discuss 
planning problems, and to gather 
comments, criticism, and suggestions. 
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There has been much discussion of 
planning itself—and of the more 
pleasant life it can create—of the 
frustrations it can remove, as well as 
the new problems it can bring. Com- 
mittee members have sought to help 
residents understand the need for 
high standards in planning. Its mem- 
bers have served as speakers and 
resource people at meetings of PTA’s, 
churches, businessmen, and _ othe 
community groups with a_ special 
stake in planning. Standing confer- 
ence committees on schools and on 
parks and recreation have worked 
through the planning committee in 
dealing with the planners on prob- 
lems involving their areas of com- 
petence. At times, the planning com- 
mittee has found itself in the role of 
mediator between the planners and 
some geographical or interest group 
with a special problem. 

With the aid of the conference 
staff, the planning committee has 
prepared and disseminated numerous 
documents for use of block leaders 
and the general public. 


Neighborhood Newspaper 


A great aid in the participation 
program has been the community 
newspaper, the Hyde Park Herald, 
which has done a remarkably com- 
prehensive job by keeping the public 
up to date on renewal news, by run- 
ning penetrating series on special 
problems, and by providing a forum 
for discussion and debate of vari- 
ous renewal ideas. Every week the 
Herald goes into one out of every 
five homes in the community on a 
paid subscription basis. In one 12- 
month period, it carried 69 articles 
on some phase of urban renewal 
planning and ran 33 “letters to the 
editor” dealing with some phase of 
renewal. (One letter contained a 
poem that began, “Let’s hang the 
planners from Woodward's tree be- 
fore they get rid of you and me” 
Woodward's tree is a university cam- 
pus landmark. Students use the 
tree to post free “classified ads.” 
These articles and letters were in 
addition to several hundred other 
articles and letters dealing with the 
private renewal plans of institutions 
and with community efforts toward 
code enforcement. racial integration, 
and neighborhood rehabilitation. 


Three Planning Stages 


The citizen involvement program 
has continued through the three 
stages of planning; stage one—tenta- 
tive planning: stage two—the pre- 
liminary plan; stage three—the final 


November 1957 


plan. 


Stage one: By the fall of 1955, 
the elements of a tentative over-all 
plan hade been assembled. Members 
of the planning committee discussed 
the “tentative plan” with residents 
at a round of 32 block meetings ex- 
tending into the spring of 1956. Re- 
actions were regularly fed back to 
the planners, who began to shape up 
the preliminary project report for 
submission to local and_ federal 
agencies. Many questions were raised 
at block meetings that could not be 
answered on the spot. To get these 
questions answered, and to give resi- 
dents the opportunity for some inter- 
block discussion of neighborhood- 
wide problems, the community was 
divided into seven natural sub-areas. 
Meetings were called on a sub-area 
basis. Previously unanswered ques- 
tions were answered to the extent 
possible and there was lively discus- 
sion. Some of the questions: Will I 
be able to afford to live in a re- 
newed community? Won't families 
displaced by demolition overcrowd 
nearby neighborhoods? What will 
be the standards for rehabilitation? 
How will they be enforced? Will 
there be public housing? Why? Isn’t 
this a plan to drive out Negroes? 


Stage two: The preliminary proj- 
ect report, with specific action pro- 
posals, was completed in the summer 
of 1956. Community leaders were 
‘given an advance showing in June at 
a meeting sponsored jointly by the 
conference and the commission. 
Block leaders were among those in- 
vited and they were given an addi- 
tional detailed briefing prior to for- 
mal public release of the report by 
the CCB. A major burden through- 
out the participation program has 
been carried by block leaders. Their 
wisdom, understanding, and hard 
work—-their patience and care in set- 
ting up and piloting mectings-——has 
made the program move. 

Public release came August 22. 
1956, when the Herald published a 
now famous special issue with most 
of the text of the preliminary report, 
plus illustrative maps. Several thou- 
sand reprints were ordered by the 
conference for use at block meetings 
Members of the planning committee, 
in the fall of 1956, began the in- 
tensive round two of block and or- 
ganization meetings, at which the 
report was evaluated. 

A report of one block meeting, 
pulled from the conference files, 
reads as follows: 

“The 5 Ellis Block Group met 


November 12, 1956, in the home of 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel S Mr. 
James B of the Planning 
Committee served as resource per- 
son. Attendance: 25. Copies of 


Herald containing renewal maps 
passed out. Mr. B. outlined plan 
and its objectives. Much discussior 
Recommendation made that seriou 
consideration be given in final plan- 
ning to thinning out structures in 
overbuilt 5200 Drexel Block in orde1 
to relieve parking problem and high 
density. Question raised as to need 
for renewal planning to include co 
ordinated approach to problem of 
landscaping and beautification of ex 
teriors of structures Recommenda- 
tion made that large vacant lot in 
y Greenwood Block be used for 
parking lot Suggestion made that 
perhaps people of immediate area 
could take this on as a current proj 
ect. Will be investigated Block dé 
sires more information on future 
traffic pattern for immediate area.” 

Particular interests of block groups 
varied greatly. Excerpts from three 
other reports follow : 

“The group wanted to know gen 
erally how urban renewal could be 
prevented from causing drastic rent 
increases and could help institute 
higher maintenance of buildings 
concern expressed for rest of city be- 
cause of large number of families to 
be displaced.” 

= great enthusiasm for Prelim- 
inary Plan by this group. Especially 
pleased to see their suggestion for 
extending school playground utilized 

further suggest branch library 
for area south of 55th Street. Also 
a pedestrian overpass on 55th near 
Woodlawn. One man expressed fear 
there would be no room for gasoline 
stations in renewed community.’ 

“This block feels many buildings 
scheduled for demolition might be 
rehabilitated . . . also wants pro- 
vision for large amounts of public 
and middle income housing in final 
plan.’ 

And so they went, in endless 
variety. A copy of every meeting re- 
port was sent immediately to the 
planners. Fifty-seven block groups 
held one or more meetings on the 
preliminary report, as well as 21 
churches, institutions, and organiza- 
tions. (Reached at these 21 meetings 
were many hundreds of non-residents 
with a stake in Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood. Attendance at block mect- 
ings ran from six to 250, with 30 
about average. 

This second round of block meet- 
ings was followed by another set of 
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sub-area meetings, at which more in- 
formation was given on many ques- 
tions raised at block meetings and 
there was opportunity for a sort of 
public interaction of pressures and 
debate on a few key major issues 
that had begun to crystallize, includ- 
ing the Kozminski school problem. 
There were two types of these sub- 
area sessions. Some were of the large 
public variety and often included 
top renewal professionals from city 
agencies as resource people. Some 
brought together only the eight or 
10 block chairmen and a few other 
key leaders of a sub-area for solid, 
close-up discussion of critical ques- 
tions. In these small sessions, the in- 
terests of various groups usually re- 
ceived exceptionally calm and _ rea- 
sonable treatment, with much prog- 
ress being made. 

As the major controversial issues 
have come into focus through this 
long process, the conference at times 
has found it advantageous to ar- 
range for special roundtable sessions 
between the disturbed leaders of a 
block or heads of an institution and 
Chief Planner Meltzer himself. When 
held, such sessions usually have been 
very helpful. Citizens, in becoming 
well acquainted with the planner, 
have learned of his deep understand- 
ing and sympathy for their problems 
and have gained extra satisfaction in 
being able to make their case directly, 
privately, and at length to the man 
who draws the maps. However, such 
meetings have been kept to a mini- 
mum, since it has been found most 
problems can be worked out without 
taking the valuable time of the plan- 
ners and involving them unneces- 
sarily in community conflicts. For the 
planner, such meetings are usually 
an ordeal but give him the oppor- 
tunity to explain at length, and 
under rather favorable circumstances, 
his reasons for making a proposal. 
In a sense, such get-togethers have 
been negotiation sessions, with the 
citizens usually opposed to some 
drastic planning proposal and mak- 
ing some counter proposal during the 
session—the planner explaining the 
need for his original proposal, throw- 
ing out an alternative or two, and 
both sides parting with a promise to 
consider carefully the other side’s 
ideas. 

Much additional meaning was 
given to the long public discussions 
of the preliminary plan because they 
led to a series of community public 
hearings by a Conservation Com- 
munity Council, a new type of offi- 
cial body required by the Illinois 


Conservation Act, with full power 
to accept or reject the renewal plan. 
The act states that before the city 
can certify any plan, it must be ap- 
proved by a neighborhood council of 
nine to 15 members appointed by 
the mayor. The appointees must be 
residents of the neighborhood in 
question and at least 50 per cent of 
them must own property in the 
neighborhood. 

Mayor Richard Daley appointed 
such a council for Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood in the summer of 1956, shortly 
after release of the preliminary re- 
port. David Sutton, a local ware- 
houseman and realtor, was appointed 
chairman. While the law leaves the 
questions of hearings up to the coun- 
cil itself, Mr. Sutton and his 10 fel- 
low council members lost little time 
in announcing they would follow the 
pattern of full and open discussion 
established in the community. Hear- 
ings were set for each of the seven 
sub-areas and were held in the late 
winter and spring of 1957. 

The conference and commission 
cooperated closely with the council 
on these hearings. As the time for 
each hearing neared, block leaders 
came together with PTA presidents, 
pastors, and other leaders of the par- 
ticular sub-area. Problems and pro- 
posals for the sub-area were re- 
viewed and discussed. Every sub- 
area leader, regardless of his group’s 
views toward the preliminary plan, 
was encouraged to testify. Machinery 
to inform all residents about the 
hearing was set up at this session, 
with the conference supplying flyers 
and notices. 

Each hearing opened with Planner 
Meltzer explaining briefly his pro- 
posals for the sub-area in question 
and giving reasons for them. Citi- 
zens then testified. This testimony 
was followed by comment from Mr. 
Meltzer and by a question period 
during which anyone present could 
ask Mr. Meltzer questions about the 
preliminary plan. 

The seven hearings were lively and 
achieved varying degrees of success, 
with attendance running from 50 to 
300. Council members listened, took 
no direct part. Eighty-one citizens, 
representing block groups, PTA’s, 
churches, or just themselves, testified. 
A few witnesses gave blanket ap- 
proval to the preliminary plan and 
urged speed in execution. Most 
speakers expressed support for a 
renewal program, while criticizing 
some specific proposal. Through it 
all, it was apparent that citizens had 
come to realize that planning was 


important and good for their future 
(With the community’s views ring- 
ing in their ears, council members 
through the past summer held sev- 
eral executive sessions with the plan- 
ners as the final plan was put to- 
gether 


Kozminski School 


One of the major planning pro- 
posals that went through this wringer 
of citizen participation was the Koz- 
minski school proposal. 

Kozminski school is located in the 
sub-area known as North West Hyde 
Park. It is the sub-area with the most 
overcrowding, the severest shortage 
of community facilities, a very large 
number of blighted buildings, and 
generally the toughest planning prob- 
lems in the community. One of the 
streneths of this sub-area is the cen- 
tral portion, where a small college, a 
hospital, and Kozminski (a well-run 
public school in an overcrowded and 
over-age structure) are close to- 
gether. To maximize the institutional 
strength in this central portion, to 
create needed open space for sur- 
rounding blocks, and to provide for 
a new school site, the planners came 
up with a proposal to close streets 
and make one sweeping institutional 
“park,” with a full block of clearance 
south of the college for the eventual 
new school—this cleared block to 
serve as a playground-park until the 
new school could be built. 

Block groups nearby and the Koz- 
minski PTA liked the idea for an in- 
stitutional park with traffic elim- 
inated and much green space but 
they suggested that another area 
be cleared for the new school site. 
The PTA came up with a specific 
proposal to clear areas immediately 
east and south of the present school 
building, arguing that this plan 
would put needed play space directly 
adjacent to the schoo] until the new 
building could be started and would 
make possible the saving of a fairly 
modern auditorium and gymnasium 
wing of the present school. PTA 
leaders also pointed out their plan 
would cause the demolition of fewer 
dwelling units. Block groups around 
the school endorsed this counter pro- 
posal, with the block immediately 
affected raising little objection. 

In a special negotiation session 
with Planner Meltzer, representa- 
tives of the PTA and block groups 
discussed the alternate plan. He 
acknowledged it had some merit and 
promised to restudy the condition of 
buildings in the two areas. The citi- 
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zens conceded the need for open 
space and agreed they might be will- 
ing to see the clearance sections in 
their own proposal extended 

Later, after restudying the con- 
dition of the area, the planners in- 
dicated they would accept a modi- 
fied version of the P'TA-block group 
proposal for the final plan. 


Stage three: That final plan in 
the form of a final project report 
was completed in October and sent 
to the CCB, which will release it 
soon to the public. There will then 
begin round three of meetings. The 
local council will hold a tinal set of 
hearings soon. With final revisions. 
the plan should be presented to the 
Chicago city council early in 1958 


What Do We Know? 


Probably only tentative conclusions 
can be made now as to the success 
of citizen partic ipation Opportunity 
to participate has been offered every 
citizen several times. Several thou- 
sand have taken part at some level 
Although negative feelings have got- 
ten the most articulation at meetings, 
no large-scale organized opposition 
to the plan has grown up. On the 
contrary, citizens with no professional 
training in planning have exhibited 
great understanding of its impor- 
tance. But a full answer to many 
questions is still not available. How 
many people took a real part? How 
seriously did they affect the plan- 
ning? Did the participation program 
speed or delay getting a final plan to 
the loan-and-grant stage? Did it allay 
or intensify controversy? What tech- 
niques, documents, visual aids, types 
of meetings were truly useful and 
successful? How could they be im- 
proved? What is the best use of out- 
side experts in such a program? How 
important was the role of the com- 
munity newspaper? Was the plan- 
ners’ relation to the program the best 
possible one? To get final answers 
or judgments on these and dozens of 
other questions that might suggest 
themselves about this experiment in 
democratic planning would take a 
long and detailed study. To have 
such a study made, the Community 
Conservation Board has applied for 
a demonstration grant from the 
Urban Renewal Administration un- 
der Section 314 of the 1954 housing 
act. Such a grant could make pos- 
sible the publication of a compre- 
hensive history of this complicated 
program and could make possible 
some additional testing of techniques 
during the current final plan stage. 
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Boaz Score 
HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, '54, ‘55 


WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 


Total number approved from August 15 to November 14: 63, bringing 
the total to 355, as of November 15 

Number of new communitie by tates and territories \labama , 
Arizona, 2; Arkansas, 1; California, 2: Georgia, 6: Indiana, 2; Kansas, 


Kentucky, 1: Massachusetts, 1: Michigan, 2: Mississ pp, 19 New Jerse 
2: North Carolina, 2: North Dakota, 1: Ohio, 1: Oregon, 1. Pe . 
1: Puerto Rico, 6: South Carolina, ? Iennessee, 4 lex >: Virgi 
Islands, 1: Virginia, 2? 


PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
1s of September 30, 1953 
Projects by Current Status 
\pprove d 
\pproved for for 
Planning 


Capital Grant 
Re ervation 


} xecutior;# 


Projects tht) 7b 181 
Localitie B)* (ity 12% 
Amount $949.703.780 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 
Planning lemporar Capital Grant 
Advance Loans 
Authorized Authorized 


Contracts 
Authorized 


$34.878.170 $402. 463.277** $313.753.160 
fIncludes three completed project 
*Smaller than the sum of components because cities ha pr ts in me 
than one category Locations are n } states, the District of Colu 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
**Includes funds earmarked for iarant of privately-financed 
‘ Urba er al Admi ati 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA ‘49, '54-'56) 
A f September 30, 1957 
Progress of Projects 
Under Annual 


Contribution Constructior Cor 
Contract* Started ( plete 
Units 84.48 18.624 
Projects 4¢ 5 t 
*Construction not started 
3 ‘ Put H \ a 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954 (SECTIONS 314, 701) 
Section 314, Demonstration Grants 
Total number of recipients August 10 to November 15 
total to 24 as of November 15 
Name of new ree pient Fort Worth lex 


Section 701, Planning Assistance 


lotal number of recipients August to November 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


Mort age Insured. See r 220, 221 Cumula 4 i Septembe 195 
Section 220 Section 221 
New Existing New Existing 
Housing Housing Housing Housing 
Homes $08 54 197 
Projects 20 
Amount* $59,167,006 $436 .001 $ 1.704.006 
*Combined total, homes and projects 
Source: Federal Housing Administratior ep f era 











RENT-INCOME RATIOS 


surveyed in Honolulu with newspaper help 
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ROBERT C. SCHMITT, Redevelopment Research Analyst with the Honolulu Redevelopment 
Agency, reports on a survey of 2000 Honolulu households made in January in conjunction with 
the “Honolulu Star-Bulletin.’ Through detailed questions on various social, demographic, eco- 
nomic, and housing characteristics, the agency was able to get a look at a number of variables 
that influence the proportion of its income that a family pays for rent: for example, big families, 
lower ratio than small; families that stay put in ene spot, lower ratio than families that move; 
low-income families, higher ratio than those with incomes of $7000 and more. Mr. Schmitt con- 
cludes that “no single rent-income ratio exists, that a proper ratio for one group may differ 
greatly from the proper ratio for another group. Needless to say, the subject is one requiring much 
additional study.” 


Rent-income ratios have been re- less than 10 per cent of gross fam- 


ceiving increasing attention in re- 
cent years. Chester Rapkin’s defini- 
tive review in the January JOURNAL 
of problems encountered in estab- 
lishing such a ratio greatly clarified 
some of the questions of concept 
and definition. And reports from 
the 1950 census of housing, in Vol- 
ume II, Nonfarm Housing Charac- 
teristics, have for the first time pre- 
sented data on rent-income ratios 
by area, condition of structure, 
plumbing facilities, type of house- 
hold, age and sex of household head, 
and type of structure. 

A study recently completed by 
the Honolulu Redevelopment Agen- 
cy now carries this analysis a little 
further. The agency’s research was 
based on a survey of 2000 Honolulu 
households, made in January 1957 
in conjunction with the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. We used the same 
methodology as that described by 
Edward J. Burns, the .manager of 
our agency, in the November 1956 
Journat. Each household in the 
sample was asked detailed questions 
on various social, demographic, eco- 
nomic, and housing characteristics. 
Two of the most important referred 
to gross family income in 1956 
and contract mo: thly rent for Jan- 
uary 1957. A simple cross-sort per- 
mitted grouping by rent-income ra- 
tios. 

Findings 

The data revealed a wide range 
in rent-income percentages. More 
than a sixth of all households paid 


ily income for rent and another 
sixth paid 30 per cent or more. The 
median was 17.2 per cent, com- 
pared to 17.5 per cent a year earlier. 
Detailed distributions appear in 


Table }. 


Rent-income ratios were found 
to be closely correlated with various 
demographic factors, such as loca- 
tion, household size, race, mobility, 
military status, time spent in trav- 
eling from home to work, and in- 
come level. Complete information 
on these variables is given in Table 


oS 


Big households reported lower ra- 
tios than small households. Those 
with only on or two members paid a 
median 19.4 per cent of income for 
rent but those with seven or more 
members paid a median 15.8 per 
cent. 


By race, Caucasians had the high- 
est rent-income ratio (19.8 per cent 
Chinese the lowest (13.3 per cent). 


Households living in the same 
house for at least a year reported 
a median 15.5 per cent; those liv- 
ing in a different house in the same 
county a year earlier, 18.9 per cent; 
and those living outside of the 
county a year before, 23.3 per cent. 

Military households reported 
higher ratios (23.8 per cent median 


than civilians (15.1 per cent 


Household heads living close to 
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work were found to pay lower per- 
centages than those living farther 
away. Unemployed or retired house- 
hold heads paid the highest of all. 


Income was closely associated with 
the rent-income ratio. Where family 
incomes were less than $3000, the 
median ratio was 32.9 per cent; 
for incomes of $7000 or more, how- 
ever, the ratio dropped to 9.9 per 
cent. 


Location was a somewhat less im- 
portant factor but, nevertheless, lay 
behind rent-income differentials as 
great as 3.0 per cent. 


Some of the housing variables cor- 
related with the rent-income ratio 


are shown in Table 3. ° 


Households occupying low-rent 
dwelling units paid less, relative to 
income, than occupants of more ex- 
pensive rental housing. The ratio 
was 10.4 per cent for units renting 
for less than $40 monthly but 21.9 
per cent for units in the “$75 and 
over” category. 


Occupants of public housing and 
units controlled by the armed forces 
reported higher ratios than those in 
privately controlled housing. 


The number of dwelling units in 
the structure was also found to be a 
factor. For households in one-unit 
structures, the ratio was 14.7 per 


(Continued column one, page 388) 
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Table 1 
RENT-INCOME RATIOS FOR HONOLULU: JANUARY 1956 AND 1957 


Limited to households in renter-occupied dwelling units, except rent fre: 
reporting amount of rent and income. Subject to sampling variation 


Contract monthly rent as per 
cent of average gross monthly 
income for preceding year 


Per cent distribution 
January 1956 January 1957 











N=1201 N=1103 
Less than 10.0 per cent 15.7 17.6 
10.0 to 19.9 per cent 15.6 45.2 
20.0 to 29.9 per cent 21.4 21.2 
30.0 to 39.9 per cent 12.3 10.9 
40.0 per cent or more +.9 5.1 
Median (per cent 17.5 17.2 
Table 2 


RENT-INCOME RATIO, BY LOCATION, HOUSEHOLD SIZE, RACE, 
MOBILITY, MILITARY STATUS, TIME FROM HOME TO WORK, 
AND INCOME, FOR HONOLULU: JANUARY 1957 


(See headnote to Table 1 





Median rent- 


Subject Size of sample income ratio 
All households * 1103 17.2 
Location: * : 
Ewa side 291 18 5 
Central part 407 15.5 
Diamond Head side 405 17.7 
Household size: 
1 and 2 persons 234 19.4 
3 and 4 persons $62 17.2 
5 and 6 persons 312 16.0 
7 persons or more 95 15.8 
Race of household head: 
Caucasian 518 19.8 
Chinese 59 13.3 
Hawaiian 127 16.2 
Japanese 311 13.7 
Other races 88 19.1 
Residence in January 1956: 
Same house as January 1957 687 15.5 
Different house on Oahu 216 18.9 
Not on Oahu 198 23.3 
Military status of head: 
Military 344 23.8 
Civilian 759 15.1 


Time from home to work: 


Less than 10 minutes 212 15.5 
10 to 19 minutes 362 16.6 
20 to 29 minutes 218 16.6 
30 minutes or more 248 19.2 
Not employed 59 25.0 
Income in 1956: 
Less than $3000 173 32.9 
$3000 to $3999 247 24.4 
$4000 to $4999 256 16.5 
$5000 to $6999 248 13.4 
$7000 or more 179 9.9 








*Includes households not reporting mobility (2) or time from home to 
work (4). 

* The “Ewa side” (survey areas 1 and 2) is that part of Honolulu 
proper between the city limits and Kalihi Stream; the “Central part” 
(areas 3 to 9), that part between Kalihi Stream and Punahou Street; the 
“Diamond Head side” (areas 10 to 18), that part between Punahou Street 
and Makapuu Point. 
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(Continued from page 387) 

cent, compared to 20.1 per cent for Table 3 

occupants of structures with five or 

ae dwelling units RENT-INCOME RATIO, BY RENT, CONTROL, PERSONS PER ROOM, 

ws : és NUMBER OF DWELLING UNITS IN STRUCTURE, NUMBER OF 

Age was another factor. The range ROOMS IN DWELLING UNIT, YEAR BUILT, AND 

was from 14.2 per cent for units built CONDITION, FOR HONOLULU: JANUARY 1957 

before 1920 to 19.7 per cent for units (See headnote to Table 1 

built in 1950 or later. : 
Less significant differentials ap- ak - ' Median rent- 

.. : Subject Size of sample income ratio 
peared in tabulations by persons 
per room, rooms per dwelling unit, All households ' 1103 17.2 
and need for major repairs. a) 

Meaning $1 to $39 176 10.4 
Although the forezoing compari- $40 to os 4: 13.4 

. $50 to $7 7 7.9 

sons are based on a relatively small $50 to $74 47 17.¢ 
: , $75 or more 338 21.9 

sample, and hence subject to some 

; er : Control: 

sampling variation, they neverthe- a 839 16.5 

less indicate effect of various dem- Hawaii Housing Authority 101 18.6 

ographic, economic, and housing va- Armed forces 163 19.9 

riables. These factors undoubtedly Persons per room: 

. : 2 eT 1.00 or less 698 17.6 
operate in mainland communities in 101 to 1.50 967 16.0 
much the same fashion as in Hono- ae ad mente 136 170 
lulu. The study thus undertaken un- Sieciiies anite in serecture: 
derscores the conclusions implicit in 1 unit 341 14.7 

- = 9 . 9 ec 
the 1950 census statistics and Rap- < units 224 15.8 
kin’s recent analysis: that no single = oS waite — 19.2 
ten deat ges agp —— 5 or more units 952 20.1 
rent-income ratio exists, that a prop- Rooms in dwelling unit: 
er ratio for one group may differ 1 to 3 rooms 386 18.6 
greatly from the proper ratio for 4 rooms +28 16.2 
another group. Needless to say, the y . * a rooms 287 16.7 
. ° *-. : ear Duult: 
subject is one requiring much ad- 
ditional study Before 1920 97 14.2 
a y° 1920 to 1939 327 14.6 
1940 to 1949 398 18.2 
<cpemeaies 1950 or later 280 19.7 
; Condition: 
See below for Needing major repairs 228 15.7 
examples of the Not needing major repairs 875 17.6 
kind of attention ae ——$_________— 7 — ie tackelid 
seein Includes households not reporting persons per room (2), number of 
en iis ice me rooms in dwelling unit (2). or vear built (1 
question is getting Source: Survey by Honolulu Redevelopment Agency. 
elsex here. 








OLD RENT-INCOME IDEAS UNDER SCRUTINY 


The old, 


tioned more and more 


and sometimes tested 


accepted ideas of how much of its income a family should spend for rent are being ques- 
in the light of today’s economy. An example of the kind 


of attention the question is getting is the Honolulu study reported in the story starting on page 386; other 


examples are below. 


The Federal Housing Administration this summer acknowledged the fact that today’s economics may 








have affected the proportion of family income being spent for housing and sponsored a get-together of 
housing industry representatives and public officials to study (and possibly to recommend some changes 
in) income requirements for participation in FHA’s mortgage insurance programs. After the meeting, 
FHA Commissioner Norman Mason said “it was clear” that FHA should liberalize its credit requirements. 

The Public Housing Administration, however, has not yet taken a broad new look at the rent-income 
question: PHA is standing pat apparently on the old 20 per cent-of-income-for-rent idea and this, it is 
felt, coupled with the strict definition of “family income” in public housing, is causing, special hardships 
on the program. Below is presented NAHRO’s stand on the question and a thumbnail description of 
studies conducted in Buffalo and Baltimore. 

NAHRO: Delegates to NAHRO’s annual conference last month adopted the following resolution: 
“The statutory 5 to 1 income-to-rent ratio has long since lost its justification and usefulness and is a deter- 
rent to an economically and socially desirable balance 2 in public housing occupancy. Experience indicates 
1 ratio of 7 to 1 is more realistic today based upon rent-paying habits in the private market.” 

Bujjalo: The Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority conducted a study of rent-income ratios as they 
exist in the authority’s federally-aided projects. The study goes into such things as: (1) a comparison 
of income for rent in public and private housing; (2) the exact number of welfare and _ self-sustaining 
families paying 20 or more per cent of income for re nt. 

Baltimore: To overcome some of the resistance to public housing based on the rent-income ratio 
formula, Baltimore this spring took advantage of PHA Low-Rent Manual Section 405.4 and estab- 
lished a schedule of ceiling rentals. A later issue of the JourNat will go further into the subject of 
such a system. 
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FLOP HOUSES, TENEMENTS 


still biggest void in housing code drive 


“An old, three-story brick structure in the Lower East Side tenement district.crumbled with a 
roar today. Rescue workers dug through the gas-permeated debris with their hands looking for an 
elderly couple believed to be trapped inside. . .” 


. the spark that kindled the stepped up war on Hagerstown slums was the death last Feb- 
ruary of a two-week old infant in one of the squalid residential areas which ring the city’s out- 


” 


skirts . 


“The multifamily dwelling licensing law had an easy time of it 
haps it is more than a coincidence that the debate was cut short. . 


yet another fatal fire in a multiple dwelling. . .” 


And so the story goes—and grows 

with newspapers documenting in 
tragedy-filled headlines the record 
of what, on a national level, prob- 
ably amounts to the biggest void in 
the code enforcement field: the con- 
trol of rooming houses, tenements, 
and other multiple dwellings. 

The items below carry forward a 
chapter the story on multiple dwell- 
ings regulation that was started in 
the July JourRNAL (page 236). These 
items—from Baltimore, St. Louis, 
Little Rock—give proof to conclu- 
sions reached in the earlier JOURNAL 
story: they show, for example, that 
cities have a tough time getting 
strong multiple dwellings laws on 
the books; they show, too, that even 
with such laws enacted, the fight’s 
not over. In each of the cities cited 
below, the multiple dwellings laws 
have had a common enemy—the 
slumkeeper, who is anxious to keep 
profits rolling in as they did in pre-’ 
housing-regulation days. 


BALTIMORE 

A technicality ruled out the multi- 
ple dwellings law enacted in June 
by the Baltimore city council (see 
July JourNaL, page 236) and 
touched off another round of de- 
bates before the city council, with 
slumkeepers on one side and the 
slumfighters on the other. The out- 
come: a new law .. . but not till 
after, as noted in the Baltimore Sun 
item quoted above, the city “had 
experienced yet another fatal fire in 
a multiple dwelling.” 

What happened was this. In Sep- 
tember a circuit court judge issued 
an order restraining the city from 
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enforcing the older multiple dwell- 
ings law, because, he said, there was 
some doubt as to the legality of a 
provision giving the board of esti- 
mate the powel of setting license 
fees. The question arose because the 
Property Owners Association and 11 
individual property owners were test- 
ing the law in the courts. 

Mayor D’Alesandro— a _ staunch 
supporter of housing control laws 
immediately set in motion machin- 
ery for the drafting of a new, air- 
tight ordinance. Then the fireworks 
began. While many shared the may- 
ors feeling that a new law was 
“vitally needed for the health, wel- 
fare, and protection of our citizens,” 
a parade of anti-housing law repre- 
sentatives blasted the proposed new 
law at city council hearings, with 
such phrases as “a step toward so- 
cialism” and an “invasion of prop- 
ertv' rights.” As action on the legis- 
lation was about to come to a head, 
odds were not too good that it would 
go through. 

Then came the fatal fire in a mul- 
tiple dwelling. The debate subsided. 
Said the Sun: “The fire pointed up, 
as no words could have done, that 
those who argued against the meas- 
ure as being unnecessary were trying 
to twist the sense of an issue in 
which human lives are at stake.” 

Baltimore’s new multiple dwell- 
ings law was enacted November 7. It 
calls for annual inspections and li- 
censing, with fees set in the law at 
$3 a room for hotels and rooming 
houses and $5 per unit in other 
multiple dwellings. The law, unlike 
the earlier one, sets up a central 
inspection agency to eliminate dup- 
lication of building checks by the 


on second reading te Per- 
_ after Baltimore had experienced 


bureau of building inspections, the 
health department, and the fire de- 
partment, 

While the city council had been 
moved to positive action when the 
need for multiple dwellings regula- 
tions again was demonstrated, not 
SO the property owners who, less than 
10 days after the new law was en- 
acted, had already filed suit to test 
its validity. 


LITTLE ROCK 

The Little Rock city council on 
October 28 approved a new mini- 
mum standards housing code for the 
city. However, there could have been 
little rejoicing in the camp of those 
who, like the slumfighting Women’s 
Chamber of Commerce of Greate 
Little Rock (see July 1956 JouRNAL, 
page 241), had for three long years 
been waiting for the occasion. The 
reason: the code, which in its earlier 
versions contained stringent regula- 
tions affecting multiple dwellings as 
well as other kinds of housing, was 
so watered down upon city council 
approval that it could hold little 
promise of being an effective tool 
against slums. The code’s shortcom- 
ings perhaps lessened any 
pointment resulting from 
Mann’s subsequent veto. 

The mayor turned down the code 
because, before approving it, the 
city council tacked on an amend- 
ment that, in effect, stripped the 
measure of all references to room- 
ing houses, boarding houses, motels, 
and hotels. The city council-ap- 
proved code specified minimum 
housing standards but contained no 
provision for code enforcement. Even 


disap- 
Mayor 
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the chairman of the committee that 
worked up the code was not enthusi- 
astic about the final version. Said 
she: “. . . it’s better than nothing.” 
The mavor didn’t agree; he thought 
nothing was better. 


As in Baltimore, opposition to the 
housing law came from _ property 
owners. And the Arkansas Property 
Owners Foundation went on record 
as being opposed to even the wat- 
ered-down version that the city coun- 
cil had okeyed. “My group has no 
objection to reasonable standards” 
for the construction of “future” 
buildings, said a spokesman, but the 
code “should not apply to existing 
buildings.” 

Meanwhile, Little Rock has been 
in the process of shifting over to 
a city manager type of government, 
with a city board of directors having 
been named in the November elec- 
tions. A new minimum standards 
housing ordinance—complete, it is 
hoped, with multiple dwellings con- 
trols—is to be submitted for ap- 
proval once reorganization of the 
city’s governing body has been com- 
pleted. 


ST. LOUIS 

“Some of St. Louis’s organized 
rooming house operators are ac- 
tively promoting in the Board of 
Aldermen a program that will bene- 
fit their pocketbooks at the expense 
of increasing municipal blight and 
decay.” | 

That’s how a local paper sum- 
med up the same old story, St. 
Louis style. What’s happening in St. 
Louis is that the Rooming House 
Owners Association is out to kill a 
law enacted in April that set fire, 
safety, and health regulations and 
a licensing requirement for room- 
ing houses. The property owners are 
seeking (1) to loosen up regula- 
tions; (2) to eliminate the licensing 
law; and, in addition, (3) to set 
up zoning laws in a way that would 
permit expansion of rooming house 
operations into neighborhoods from 
which they are now barred. 

Legislation that would accomplish 
some of these purposes was intro- 
duced before the city council in 
October; other bills were being 
drafted. An example of the kind of 
free-wheeling deals the rooming 
house operators want: one of the 
measures introduced would make it 
legal for flop houses to use ropes 
hanging from a building instead of 
fire escapes. 
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MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING LAW 
CHANGE APPROVED IN NEW YORK 

A_ so-called “level debt service 
plan” for New York State’s loan 
program for limited dividend hous- 
ing corporations Mitchell-Lama 
law) was approved in November, as 
voters gave the okey to the necessary 
constitutional amendment. What the 
change means is that middle-income 
housing sponsors who are users of 
the plan will have an easier time 
paying back their debt to the state 
and, as a result, the possibility 1s 
that families will be able to get such 
housing for as much as $2.50 per 
room less rent. 

Under previous requirements, lim- 
ited dividend companies participat- 
ine in the state’s middle-income 
housing program had to repay loans 
in a way that involved high annual 
interest payments at the outset, while 
the principal was big, and reduced 
interest payments as the principal 
got smaller nearer the end of the 
loan maturity. Under the new setup. 
the borrower pays the state in such 
a way that the combined interest 
and amortization charge stays the 
same for the life of the loan (up to 
William H. Davis of the 
state division of housing has said 
this could make an important differ- 
ence in the amount of rent charged 
in a new housing development, while 


50 years). 


the change costs taxpayers nothing. 
In accordance with New York 
law, two successive sessions of the 
legislature had already approved the 
constitutional amendment. 


HOUSING FOR AGED PROGRAM 
BOOSTED IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts legislature in 
September put more money behind 
the state’s pioneering program of 
housing for the aged. Massachusetts 
has since 1953 had legislation pro- 
viding state subsidies for housing 
constructed exclusively for the aged 
(see October 1955 JouRNAL, page 
349 

The September action by the leg- 
islature increased the state’s guaran- 
tee of local authority bonds and 
notes issued to finance housing for 
the aged from a 30 million dollar 
to a 35 million dollar maximum. It 
also increased the maximum total 


nt an i 


annual contribution to $875,000; the 
maximum formerly was $750,000 
The program provides for annual 
contributions from the state of 2.5 
per cent of the total development 


cost. 


CONNECTICUT PROGRAM RUNNING 
IN THE HOLE, $72,000 A MONTH 


Connecticut's special housing pro- 
gram for home purchasers—they get 
state help in order to reduce mort- 
gage costs—has been running in the 
hole at the rate of $72,000 per 
month. ‘Total deficit so far: 1.4 
million dollars—-and, says State Fi- 
nance Commissioner George Conk- 
ling, there’s no end to the troubles 
in sight. 

The big problem is that the state 
has had to pay too much for money 
it borrows to finance the program. 
In order to break even the state has 
to be able to get short-term loans at 
a rate of 9/10 of 1 per cent or less 
a price at which such loans have not 
been available since 1949, when the 
program was initiated. Current rates 
have been around 2.79 per cent. 

Set up during the administration 
of Governor Chester Bowles, the pro- 
gram is now administered by the 
state public works department. It 
works this way: the state borrows 
money to make mortgage loans to 
home purchasers, who pay an inter- 
est rate of only 1% per cent on their 
borrowings. In the total program, 
60 million dollars have been made 
available for 6049 units—all single- 
family homes—scattered throughout 
the state. Beneficiaries were selected 
on the basis of income, war service. 
number of children, and need for 
shelter. 

Meanwhile, a West Hartford man 
who has benefited from the program, 
hearing of the state’s troubles, has 
offered to send in a $144 check—the 
amount he figures to be his share of 
the deficit. There has been no rush 
of similar offers. 


PUERTO RICO TO CONSIDER SALE 
TO OCCUPANTS OF USHA HOUSING 


A legislature-ordered study map- 
ping out a plan for rehabilitation 
and sale to occupants of units con- 
structed under the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 has been com- 
Continued column one, page 39] 
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SCOREBOARD OF REFERENDA ON 
PUBLIC HOUSING, REDEVELOPMENT 
Recent elections have turned up 
important wins for both redevelop- 
ment and public housing. But there 
also have been some disappointing 
losses. The score is presented below. 


The Wins 


Louisville— voters in November ap- 
proved a 5 million dollar bond issue 
for redevelopment. The city—a 
long-time clinger to the rehabilita- 
tion approach to slums (see June 
1955 JouRNAL, page 196) ——has just 
recently begun to show |. signs of 
wanting in on full-scale federally- 
aided urban renewal. 


Jersey City—-over-riding the opinion 
of the city commission, Jersey City 
voters gave the local housing author- 
ity a go-ahead on construction of a 
low-rent public housing project that 
will be known as Curries Woods. 
Whole Curries Woods controversy 
developed after a new administra- 
tion took over in the city this spring: 
the new city commission — subse- 
quently adopted a resolution calling 
for a halt on the project, for which 
some 1.4 million dollars had already 
been spent in acquiring and demol- 
ishing properties on the site. The 


STATE NEWS— 

Continued jrom preceding page) 
pleted in Puerto Rico. Findings of 
the study are to be presented to the 
Puerto Rican legislature when it 
next convenes in January. 

The sell-out plan has already got 
the approval of Charles Slusser, 
Public Housing Administration com- 
missioner, The debt still owed PHA 
is to be paid with money received 
from the sale of the dwellings. 

The units involved in the sale 
plan are semi-rural, single-family 
and duplex structures that were 
planned along the lines of subsistence 
homesteads at a time when Puerto 
Rico’s economy was basically agri- 
cultural. Today many of the units 
have been caught up in the swell 
of community expansion and _ they 
are recognized as obsolete: the de- 
velopments have outhouses, com- 
munity bathhouses, etc. It was be- 
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matter was finally submitted to the 
voters and public opinion said in 
effect: Jersey City needs publi 
housing. 


The Losses 


Cleveland—Aalling short by just a 2.2 
per cent of the 55 per cent of votes 
needed for approval was the 15 mil- 
lion dollar bond issue that was to 
help finance Cleveland’s civic cente1 
project (see October JoURNAL, page 
346). Plan is to put the issue to vote 
again next November. 


Elyria, Ohio——-voters in November 
called a halt to the low-rent housing 
program by a vote of 5860 to 2741. 
The measure was approved in only 
one of seven precincts——a precinct 
predominantly of Catholic people. 


Canton—another loss for publi 
housing—and in a community that 
for many years has been struggling 
for a low-rent housing program. The 


measure lost by some 4000 votes 


Shreveport—the Shreveport Prop- 
erty Owners Association—an organ- 
ization that was formed especially 
to fight a proposed public housing 
project in a slum section known as 
the “Bottoms’—was successful in 


cause of these conditions, it is said, 
that PHA gave its approval to the 
sale. 

Idea of selling the old USHA-pro- 
cram housing first came out early 
this year, when Puerto Rico’s Gov- 
ernor Marin recommended the plan 
in a message to the legislature. He 
suggested: (1) Occupants be per- 
mitted to buy the houses “through 
payment of the debt still remaining 

by a liberal payment plan.” (2 
Since occupants, as purchasers, 
would have to make payments larger 
than their present rents, “tax-ex- 
emption for a number of years 
should be included” as a feature of 
“Since 
the aim is to provide individually 
owned housing for those families, 
and not to plunge them into real 
estate speculation, it seems well, also, 
to restrict the right of sale for a 
reasonable number of years.” 


any proposal considered. (3 


beating down the low-rent housing 
plan. In August, voters by a slim 
margin of 243 votes, said “no” to 
the project idea 


A Classic Case 


The Shreveport case is almost a 
classic. Here's the way the stor, 
goes. The housing authority and city 
officials decided upon the Bottoms 
area project early in 1956; later that 
same year an annual contributions 
contract was executed with the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration. Plans 
were to take some 20 acres of slums 
clear about 290 of the substandard, 
dilapidated dwellings on the site 
and construct a 250-unit project at 
a cost of around 3.7 million dollars 

But, as F. D. Jackson, executive 
director of the local housing author- 
ity has pointed out, Negro-occupied 
slum areas of Shreveport “are a 
lucrative investment to their owners 
and, judging by the events that took 
place, that’s how slumkeepers in the 
Bottoms felt about it, The property 
owners organized just as plans for 
the project were revealed and they 
enlisted first the support of the 
junior chamber of commerce and, 
subsequently, the support ol the 
local home builders group, the retail 
lumber dealers organization, and 
several local realtors They managed 
to drum up enough signatures on 
a petition to get the public housing 
proposal on the ballot 

During the anti-public housing 
campaign, the arguments used were 
all the standard ones 
ples: “Public 
creased taxes, socialism, and federal 
control,” 


Some exam- 
housing means in- 


“Federal housing is open 
“Public 
calls on you to pay someone else’s 
rent. 


to integration. housing 


PRIVATE HOUSING CONVERSION 
REJECTED IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
District of Columbia commission- 
ers in October blocked the one im- 
mediate answer the National Capital 
Housing Authority had found for 
site selection troubles: purchase of 
Terrace Apartments, a private de- 
velopment, for conversion into low- 
rent public housing (see August 
September JOURNAL, page 272 In 
rejecting the purchase plan, how- 
ever, the commissioners made it 
clear that any similar future. pro- 
posal would be considered on_ its 
that, in other words, no 
blanket policy was being established 
However, the Renewal 
Council—an advisory agency set up 


own merits 
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in 1955 to guide District commis- 


sioners—has managed to cool off 
somewhat any enthusiasm for the 
purchase-conversion idea as an an- 
swer to the local public housing site 
problem. The council see-sawed all 
through the ‘Terrace Apartments 
controversy, first voting “no” and 
then “yes” on the issue; after com- 
missioners over-rode the advisory 
group's final vote, the council held 
a closed session, intended, it was 
said, to get the council to come out 
flatly against the whole idea of con- 
verting private housing into low-rent 
units. This attempt failed but the 
council did pass a resolution oppos- 
ing any such conversion if the switch 
would “downgrade” a neighborhood. 
The resolution does not specify just 
what would constitute “downgrad- 
ing” but does include a section op- 
posing any plan where the District 
would stand to lose revenue. 

Meanwhile, with the public hous- 
ing problem threatening to jeopar- 
dize the District’s code enforcement 
and redevelopment programs, the 
National Capital Housing Authority 
is desperately continuing its search 
for sites upon which to construct 
around 1500 units. As was predicted 
in the August-September JouRNAL, 
the search is beginning to focus 
more and more on the possibility of 
using sites in near-by areas of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 


LOS ANGELES 11TH TO ENACT 
ANTI-BIAS REDEVELOPMENT LAW 
With city council approval last 
June of an anti-bias and segrega- 
tion policy for its redevelopment 
program, Los Angeles became the 
eleventh city across the nation, ac- 
cording to the JouRNAL’s count, to 
line up against such discrimination. 
The ordinance, unlike one passed 
in 1951, “recommending” anti-bias 
clauses, “requires” that all redevelop- 
ment deeds, leases, and contracts 
submitted to the council for approval 
contain provisions prohibiting dis- 
crimination and segregation. Since 
council approval of final develop- 
ment plans is necessary in all in- 
stances, the requirement assures con- 
trol over the enforcement of the 
ordinance. A provision providing 
for the “sale, lease, sublease, trans- 
fer, use, occupancy, tenure of any 
land in a redevelopment project . . . 
without discrimination or segrega- 
tion based on race, color, creed, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry” must be 
included in every final plan submit- 
ted to the council. And it is the 
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policy of the city, according to the 
ordinance, that approval will not be 
given to any plans not containing 
such a provision. 

Ordinance provisions are binding 
upon contracting and subcontract- 
ing parties, transferees, and heirs to 
deeds of redeveloped lands and shall 
“run with the land.” A “separabi- 
lity” provision of the ordinance fur- 
ther requires that remaining clauses 
continue in force if any portion of 
the ordinance is declared invalid. 


AGE 17—VIRGINIA PROJECT 
FACES POSSIBLE DEMOLITION 

“Tll-designed ill-constructed 
economically unfeasible to re- 
habilitate .. .” 

With these words, Glenwood Vil- 
lage, the first large-scale housing de- 
velopment to go up in the name of 
the now famous Leavitt homebuild- 
ing team has been recommended for 
immediate demolition. Built in South 
Norfolk, Virginia 17 years ago as 
World War II rental housing, the 
1600-unit Village was financed under 
a mortgage insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

The “must go” verdict was handed 
down last fall by the South Norfolk 
Redevelopment and Housing Au- 
thority, whose position is currently 
being supported by the city council 
and the city manager. Whether the 
city will have its way about clearing 
the site as a slum or whether the 
present owners of the village will get 
a chance to rehabilitate 800 of the 
units is a question that is currently 
before the Justice Department in 
Washington. 

The chain of events that put the 
issue before the Justice Department 
began in the summer of 1956 when 
City Manager Earnest L. Thacker 
asked the local redevelopment and 
housing authority to use its investi- 
gative powers under Virginia law to 
look into what were labeled “deplor- 
able conditions” at Glenwood Vil- 
lage. In October, the authority came 
up with a 25-page report outlining 
Glenwood Village’s physical and op- 
erating deficiencies, which have re- 
sulted in city service costs out of 
proportion to the area’s population. 
Of the 1600 original units, 740 were 
found to be vacant and, of this total, 
580 were reported as abandoned and 
vandalized to varying degrees, rang- 
ing from the removal of all fixtures 
to walls destroyed and roofs crushed 
in. 

The report further noted that with 
22 per cent of the city’s population, 


the village accounted for 32 per 
cent of all crime and 21 per cent of 
the city’s welfare caseload. The au- 
thority wound up its report with the 
“exclusive recommendation” for total 
demolition. The city council prompt- 
ly and unanimously accepted the 
recommendation and passed it on to 
FHA for its approval. 

South Norfolk’s “problem child” 
was constructed in 1943 by the Leav- 
itts and spread out over 183 acres 
in row-like fashion. In 1945, after 
the project had reverted back to the 
government when the owners de- 
faulted on their mortgage, the New 
York firm of Kessler-Hess Associates 
took over its sponsorship, continuing 
it to the present. They are opposed 
to the demolition recommendation 
of the authority and city council and 
have presented a plan for rehabilita- 
tion of 800 presently occupied units. 
After a prompt turndown of this 
idea by the city council, the plan 
was forwarded to FHA for consider- 
ation. 

Meanwhile, FHA, after conducting 
its own investigation of Glenwood 
Village, has decided to foreclose on 
Kessler-Hess Associates for failure to 
live up to the maintenance and re- 
pair clauses of the mortgage and 
failure to make payments on it: the 
second time that payments have been 
deferred by the owners during their 
sponsorship-——but, apparently the first 
time FHA has sought to take over. 
Legality of the foreclosure, should 
the Justice Department agree to it, 
may be questioned in court action by 
Kessler-Hess. The official FHA posi- 
tion as to what it will do if it takes 
back title to the development is not 
clear, although investigating officials 
concluded that “the property does 
have the physical and operating de- 
ficiencies described in the resolution.” 

In the interim, South Norfolk has 
come up with an approved “workable 
program.” Thus FHA Section 22! 
relocation housing can be authorized 
for the city, and it already has been 
proposed that such housing could be 
made available for Glenwood Vil- 
lage’s “displaced persons” in the 
event the village is demolished. All 
of which would add up to an ironical 
situation, with one FHA-backed pro- 
gram being swept out as a slum and 
a new one coming in to provide 


shelter for the displaced. 


ATLANTA SETS UP OFFICE FOR 
RENEWAL, HIGHWAY DISPLACEES 


A relocation office to serve fam- 
ilies displaced by both highway and 
urban renewal projects was set up in 
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October in Atlanta’s city hall. It is 
estimated that in the next few years 
around 9000 families will be up- 
rooted from their present homes by 
public action in the city. 

First job of the new relocation 
office will be to help those families 
already displaced by the highway 
program who have not been able to 
find suitable new homes. As_ the 
city rebuilding program moves ahead 
in the three areas so far slated for 
treatment (Atlanta voters in April 
approved a 1.5 million dollar bond 
issue to finance the program—see 
May JourNAL, page 167), the re- 
location service will also be made 
available to urban renewal displac- 
ees. The city in August was certified 
for Federal Housing Administration 
Section 221 mortgage in.urance fi- 
nancing. The certification covers 
5500 units, representing the largest 
such certification to date, and the 
relocation office will make this spe- 
cial financing available to relocatees. 

Meanwhile, the Atlanta city coun- 
cil has approved two measures hav- 
ine a bearing on the urban renewal 
program, one of which is directly 
related to relocation operations: (1) 
an ordinance setting up minimum 
requirements for relocation housing 
a proposed new minimum stand- 
ards housing code had not at this 
writing been approved by the city 
council): (2) a measure asking the 
metropolitan planning commission 
for aid in preparing an urban re- 
newal program for the city. 


MINORITY GROUP HOUSING UNDER 
STUDY IN NEWARK, LITTLE ROCK 

Some light may be shed on what's 
what in the field of minority group 
housing by two studies, one com- 
pleted in Little Rock, the other un- 
der way in Newark. The Little Rock 
study was aimed at finding out if 
there is a market for new Negro 
housing in the city. In Newark, a 
$30,000 research project is under 
way to get facts upon which to base 
a campaign to improve race rela- 
tions, particularly in regard to hous- 
ing, schools, and employment, where 
certain frictions are known to exist. 
More details on the two studies are 
presented below. 


Newark. By studying the city’s 
changing neighborhood patterns 
and population characteristics, New- 
ark hopes to find clues as to what 
kind of education and action pro- 
grams are needed to improve race 
relations. Method to be used for 
the study is the face-to-face inter- 
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MORE EVIDENCE OF NEED TO MATE 
HIGHWAY AND RENEWAL PLANNING 


One of the themes sounded in the October JouRNAL was this: 
that highways and urban renewal must be made to go together 
(page 338): Adding to the stockpile of evidence in support of this 
idea are the following stories, one from Kinloch, Missouri; the other 
from Baltimore. They demonstrate two different kinds of problems 
that can crop up when the programs are not coordinated 


Kinloch 


Fickle-minded road planners may yet break the bank, as far as 
a proposed 112-acre Title I project in Kinloch goes. While the 
local redevelopment agency has planned a clearance project on the 
basis of a highway proposal made two years ago, road planners now 
have come up with an alternative plan that could, if it goes through, 
up the ante on the redevelopment project by as much as $180,000 

Here’s the story. As determined in 1955, the original route 
selected for the proposed highway——known as the Inner Expressway 
Belt—would have traversed the southern part of the community 
for about five blocks. Improvements resulting from the expressway, 
according to Edward T. Wright, executive director of the Kinloch 
land clearance authority, were going to be used as an $80,000 
credit against the locality’s share of the redevelopment project. 
And, if the route is changed as has been proposed, the authority 
also faces the prospect of requiring an additional $100,000 to 
acquire and clear land that would have been taken under the high- 
way program. 

The new route proposal, which deviates drastically from the 
original one, was outlined recently in an engineering study made 
by the county but was rejected by the county council pending a 
further study of the original route and other possible alternatives. 
Mr. Wright is backing the original route as being “the only plan 
that can assure the success” of the proposed land clearance project, 
toward which the federal government has already advanced $66,000 
in planning funds 

Baltimore 


Most of the renewal-highway talk so far has been focused on 
actual planning (see October JouRNAL, pages 320, 327, 338) but 
there are human relations issues, too, It is “people” not “planning” 
problems that figure, for example, as Baltimore’s Tyson Street re- 
sidents strive to keep intact the identity they helped to give their 
neighborhood. 

Baltimore’s plans under the intrastate highway program include 
cutting through, and obliterating, little Tyson Street with a multi- 
lane expressway. And the residents are up in arms. The reason: 
just a short time ago, upper Tyson Street was a slum. Its houses, 
dating back 150 years or more, were eyesores. But, in a unique 
cooperative venture, a small group of home owners undertook some 
private urban renewal and today Tyson Street houses are brightly 
painted in gay colors, decorated with window boxes. The com- 
munity efforts have served as a model to people in other neighbor- 
hoods and they have won national attention. With the demise of 
their handiwork threatened, it’s no wonder Tyson Street residents 
are mad. 

The moral of the story? The Baltimore Sun summed up the con- 
flict between “David and the Giant” when it editorialized: “Some 
people tend to smile at the persistent efforts of the people of Tyson 
Street to keep the projected east-west highway from cutting right 
through and wrecking their little enclave . We do not want to 
exaggerate the importance of Tyson Street. But in its small way 
it illustrates a growing conflict . between engineers bent on 
placing highways ind other things beside construction effi- 
ciency and traffic moyement. What is sound engineering-wise is 
not necessarily sound ‘socially, community-wise, or even in the 
broad sense, economically.” 
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view and researchers will travel to 
all parts of the city. The $30,000 
study is being undertaken by Market 
Planning Corporation in behalf of 
the Mayor’s Commission on Group 
Relations, which was reactivated by 
Mayor Leo Carlin in 1954. 

Precise aims of the study are these: 
(1) to evaluate attitudes about 
neighborhood and racial and ethnic 
groups, particularly with regard to 
opinions on sources of friction; (2) 
to determine positive and negative 
factors of importance to improve in- 
tergroup relations in the entire city; 
(3) to estimate total Newark popu- 
lation by age, sex, and race; (4) 
to recommend possible education 
and action programs designed to im- 
prove intergroup relations. 

What touched off the citywide 
study were findings of a three-month 
survey, also ordered by the com- 
mission, which was completed in 
September by a study team headed 
by Dr. Chester Rapkin of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s Institute of 
Urban Studies. The preliminary 
study showed that, while Newark has 
an “exceptionally fine” record in the 
civil rights field, certain tensions and 
inequities exist, particularly in re- 
gard to housing, schools, and em- 
ployment for Negroes. 

Some of the specific findings of the 
earlier study are as follows: (1) 
Although public housing in the city 
has “actively promoted integration,” 
progress has been slower in private 
housing, where resistance to Negro 
expansion has been “reinforced by 
the higher prices Negroes are gener- 
ally compelled to pay for property 
and the greater difficulty they en- 
counter in getting mortgage money.” 
(2) There “still remains a striking 
concentration of Negroes” in certain 
areas of the city, affecting the 
racial composition of schools, com- 
munity centers, and other activities 
organized on a “neighboring” basis. 
(3) Newark’s Negro population con- 
tinues to increase; the white popu- 
lation continues to decrease—since 
the Negroes have a lower average in- 
come, the result, according to the 
report, is that city tax revenues di- 
minish, while the need for city serv- 
ices necessary to sustain a low-in- 
come population increases. 


Little Rock. A dispute that for 
five years has held up what is known 
in Little Rock as the Dunbar rede- 
velopment project may be settled 
as a result of a study, sponsored by 
the local housing authority, which 
was completed in September. The 
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study was aimed at determining the 
existing and potential market for 


new middle-income 
Negroes. 


housing for 


The dispute mentioned above cen- 
tered around the housing authority’s 
plans for rebuilding the Dunbar area 
with 200 new units for rental to Ne- 
groes at from $50 to $70 per month. 
Sponsor, presumably, would be Win- 
rock Enterprises, Incorporated—a 
Winthrop Rockefeller organization 
which would use Federal Housing 
Administration Section 220 financ- 
ing. Said FHA: $50 to $70 is too 
much; there aren’t enough Negroes 
in Little Rock able to pay that rent. 
Says the study report: “It is... 
a conclusion of this study that the 
proposed development of Dunbar 
for modern apartments or duplexes 
on 2 rental basi: © supported in fact 
by market potential for Negro 
rental property” in the area. 

While finding out whether plans 
for Dunbar were supported by fact 
was an immediate aim of the study, 
the long-range purpose was to supply 
a guide for both the private housing 
industry and for future redevelop- 
ment planning. Thus the study was 
directed at (1) learning whether 
basic conditions in the area are fa- 
vorable or unfavorable to market 
demand for all types of Negro hous- 
ing; (2) to get some idea of the 
market potential and effective de- 
mand for Negro rental property. 

Some of the major questions 
around which the study centered 
are presented below, along with 
answers turned up. 


1—What is happening to the Negro 
population in Greater Little Rock? 
It is growing—“By 1965,” the study 
report notes, “it is estimated that 
there will be 55,000 Negroes in the 
urban area of Greater Little Rock, 
a net increase of 3000 new families, 
which will add considerable firmness 
to the future market for housing.” 


2—What about the stability and 
social characteristics of the Negro 
family in Greater Little Rock? The 
report provides statistics to show that 
“in family structure and character- 
istics, the Negro family reflects 
a high degree of family stability. 
Education is perhaps the greatest 
limiting factor.” 


3—W hat is the present Negro hous- 
ing situation in Little Rock? “The 
need and desire for improved hous- 
ing is a central issue in the Negro 


community It is estimated that 
there are 8500 privately-owned 
Negro dwelling units in the urban 
area, which is either wholly or pre- 
dominantly Negro, of which 2210 
are Classified as dilapidated; 78 per 
cent do not have lavatories; 30 per 
cent do not have a sink; 19 per cent 
have an outside toilet only; and 12 
per cent have no running water, 
while only 75 per cent have running 
cold water.” 


4—What about the financial abilit) 
of the Negro to acquire the kind of 
housing he wants? ‘There is a grad- 
ual improvement in the income and 
occupational opportunity for the 
Negro in Little Rock. Thirty-seven 
per cent of the Negro families now 
have an income of over $3000 per 
year. On the basis of this and upon 
improved stability of jobs and exist- 
ing family expenditure _ patterns, 
there is a growing number of Negro 
families capable of paying higher 
rents for improved housing.” 


NATION'S FIRST “DISASTER PROJECT" 
UNDER EXECUTION IN CONNECTICUT 

Credit for getting under execu- 
tion the first project qualifying for 
federal aid under special “disaster 
area” provisions of Title I goes to 
Washington, Connecticut. The Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration in Oc- 
tober approved a $335,940 loan and 
a $243,145 capital grant for the com- 
munity’s 46-acre project. 

Following the floods and hurri- 
canes that battered the eastern sea- 
board during 1955-1956, Congress 
amended the 1949 housing act to 
make it easy for disaster-struck com- 
munities to get Title I aid for re- 
building (see August-September 1956 
JourNAL, page 276). Washington, 
which was hit by the 1955 floods, 
had received federal approval for 
preliminary planning of what is 
known as the Shepaug River project 
even before Congress had taken ac- 
tion in behalf of disaster areas. How- 
ever, the project was approved for 
final planning in February 1957 un- 
der the special provisions. 

The Shepaug River area, near 
downtown Washington, is at present 
residential in character and, of the 
total of 59 dwelling units in the area, 
41 are substandard. The re-use plan 
calls for residential, commercial, and 
public construction and special meas- 
ures will be employed to prevent 
future flooding. Net cost of the 
project after resale of improved land 
to private developers is estimated at 
$348,749. 
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OPERATION HOME IMPROVEMENT 
TRIES AGAIN, WITH NEW NAME 

A newly set up Home Improve- 
ment Council is attempting to suc- 
ceed where Operation Home Im- 
provement failed in the job of 
rounding up support for a campaign 
to get Americans to fixup and paintup 
their homes. 

Brainchild of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Operation 
Home Improvement was launched 
in 1956 with the blessings of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Administra- 
tor Albert Cole (see January 1956 
JourRNAL, page 26). OHI in Janu- 
ary sailed into its second year of 
operation in what appeared to be a 
blaze of glory; the president and 
federal housing officials offered con- 
tinued encouragement (see February 
JournaL, page 63). Truth was, 
however, that OHI was dying of 
malnutrition: what the campaign 
needed was a dollars diet; what it 
got, praise and peanuts. 

Facing facts, backers of the cam- 
paign in June began picking up the 
pieces. The result: the Home 
Improvement Council. Basis upon 
which the council is hoping to suc- 
ceed where OHI failed is that dues- 
paying members are being rounded 
up; OHI relied on the generosity of 
merchandisers, home builders, money 
lenders, and others who stood to 
profit from home improvement. Also, 
the council will restrict use of a new 
HIC seal to members; virtually 
anyone who had anything to gain 
flaunted the old OHI banner (see 
February JouRNAL, page 63). 

Heading the new council as chair- 
man is Fred C. Hecht, general mer- 
chandise and retail sales manager of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company (Sears 
is expected to be a major contributor 
to the promotion campaign). Don 
Moore, who served Operation Home 
Improvement as executive director, 
continues in that capacity with the 
council. 

HIC is hopeful of getting ! mil- 
lion dollars behind its campaign be- 
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fore the end of 


1957, when it will 
launch two home improvement con- 
tests offering a total of around $500,- 
000 in prizes. The money is expected 
to come from local HIC chapters 
now being organized ‘members pay 
$25 to $50 fees) and from donations 
of the homebuilding industry. Lined 
up to help boost the 1958 home mod- 
ernization contests are such well 
known publications as Better Homes 
& Gardens and Home Moderniza- 
tion Guide. 


NAREB ESTABLISHES SPECIAL 
RENEWAL SERVICE FOR CITIES 

Long an advocate of paint-up, 
fix-up, fancy-up as the private enter- 
prise solution to slums, the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards has 
set up a service designed to help 
cities initiate or conduct rehabilita- 
tion-conservation programs. 

What NAREB proposes, accord- 
ing to Walter S. Dayton, chairman 
of the association’s Build America 
Better Committee, would work this 
way: (1) the local real estate board 
and the mayor of a community hav- 
ing rehabilitation-conservation trou- 
bles must each send out an S.O.S.; 
(2) NAREB will then dispatch a 
staff member, who on the basis of a 
two- or three-day look at the situa- 
tion, will prepare a report pointing 
up what the specific difficulties are; 
(3) “specialists” at solving the prob- 
lems pointed up in the staffer’s re- 
port will be drawn from BAB com- 
mittee membership; (4) the team 
of “experts” will dash off to the 
troubled city and in three to five days 
will have all the problems figured 
out. The local business community, 
Mr. Dayton said, “will underwrite 
the team’s travel and incidental ex- 
penses and the cost of preparing a 
report.” 

NAREB’s new campaign follows 
by less than a year the dumping of 
a similarly geared program by the 
realtors’ ally in the rehabilitation war 
on slums: the home builders. The 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers last January dropped its urban 
renewal department as a_ budget 


because, for one 
enough NAHBsters had 
over to the cause set 
February JouRNAL, page 63 


item, presumably 
thing, not 


been won 


MILWAUKEE ALDERMEN TAKE ON 
SPECIAL BLIGHT CONTROL POWERS 

In what was cloaked as a move to 
prevent blight, Milwaukee aldermen 
in March gave themselves a special 
veto power over any proposals to 
move buildings from one neighbor- 
hood to another. Feeling of some 
(including the Milwaukee Journal 
however, is that this special kind of 
ammunition for the blight fight has 
gone to the wrong arsenal. 

The common council on March 6 
adopted a resolution requiring that 
before the building inspector’s office 
can issue a permit for movement of 
a dwelling, approval must be had 
from the alderman serving the neigh- 
borhood into which the building is 
to be moved. The aim of the resolu- 
tion, it was said, was to assure that 
the established character of a neigh- 
borhood and its property 
would be maintained. 

While admitting the aim to be a 
one, the Milwaukee Journal 
has commented editorially that the 
powers taken on by the aldermen 
“are properly a zoning function, not 
a matter for the individual alderman 
who is subject to all kinds of pres- 
sures.” The newspaper also pointed 
out the delays caused in the house- 
moving process by the aldermanic 
veto routine. Said the Journal: 
“Since the amount of building mov- 
ing probably will be stepped up in 
coming months because of express- 
way, redevelopment, and other pub- 
lic works projects . . . action should 
be taken soon to rescind the 
resolution. 


values 


good 


"LOOK" NAMES JUDGE'S PANEL FOR 
COMMUNITY ACHIEVEMENT CONTEST 

Look magazine has announced the 
names of all who will serve on the 
panel of judges for the publica- 
tion’s 1957 Community Achievement 
Awards competition. 

As was reported in the October 
JournaL (page 307), Albert M. 
Cole, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency administrator, will head up 
the panel and NAHRO’s executive 
director, John Lange, will be one of 
the judges. Others are: Thomas P. 
Coogan, a former president of the 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers; Walter S. Dayton, chairman of 
the Build America Better Committee 
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of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards; Muriel Ferris, execu- 
tive secretary of the League of 
Women Voters: Fred C. Hecht, chair- 
man of the Home Improvement 
Council (see page 395): Roy M. 
Marr, president of the United States 
Savings and Loan League; Leo Mo- 
linaro, director of educational pro- 
grams for the American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods (AC- 
TION); Grace D. Nicholas of the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Edmund R. Purves, executive 
director of the American Institute of 
Architects; and Philip M. Talbott, 
president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The Community Achievement 
Awards, being presented for the sec- 
ond consecutive year, will be made 
to the nine cities decided to have 
shown the most outstanding progress 
during 1957 in improving their resi- 
dential areas. According to the spon- 
soring magazine, “whether improve- 
ments take the form of citywide 
planning to eliminate slums and de- 
velop new residential areas, or are 
more modest rehabilitation activities 
on a neighborhood basis, the ‘com- 
munity spirit’ behind them will be an 
important consideration.” 


LOS ANGELES REALTORS SPONSOR 
NON-ASSISTED FIXUP PROJECT 


Los Angeles realtors are helping 
to push what is said to be the biggest 
non-assisted rehabilitation-conserva- 
tion project in the nation and the 
only such undertaking on the west 
coast. Plan is to uplift a 286-acre 
section of the city known as _ the 
Sawtelle area. 

In explaining to the JourNav the 
terms under which realtors about 
two years ago decided to lend a 
hand, Earl Anderson, executive sec- 
retary of the Los Angeles Realty 
Board, said: “. . . we are insistent 
that it be an urban renewal plan 
without federal aid.” While the real- 
tors spurned direct cash outlays by 
the federal government, the Urban 
Renewal Administration and_ the 
Federal Housing Administration 
both cooperated in laying plans for 
the Sawtelle operation and certifica- 
tion for FHA Section 220 mortgage 
insurance was solicited and in June 
was granted. 

Public money necessary to put over 
the Sawtelle plan will come from the 
city. The city will foot the bill for 
inspection services in the area; for 
alley improvements (some to be 
paved, others widened) ; for elimina- 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 

__1957 __1956_ 
95,000 93,600 
892,300 977,100 


October 
First ten months 





DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 

a7 anne ____—s«4$856 : 
$1.173.000,000 $1.225.000.000 
$10.450,000.000 $11.536,000,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


October 
First ten months 





‘ RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 
October 1957 





October 1956 








Number “19,800 12,400 
Per cent to total 20.8 13.3 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
October First ten October First ten 

7 _ 1957 months | 957 1956 months 1956 
Privat 87,000 846,800 91,200 954.000 
Public 8,000 45,500 2.400 23.100 
Total 95,000 892.300 93.600 977.100 





METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM 
HOUSING STARTED 


October 1957 October 1956 


Metropolitan 62,000 04,900 
Nonmetropolitan 33.000 28.700 
Total 95,000 93,600 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 

(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 

1957 1956 

Septembe1 $2,026,000.000 $2,185.000.000 
First nine months $18,290,000.000 $20,604.000.000 
*September 1957 figures include FHA mortgage insurance on one-to four- 
family homes written in the amount of $174,000,000: a total of $294,000.- 
000 in GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration: and 
$1,558.000,000 in conventional mortgages. 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1957 1956 
000 ~~ 290.000 


272.000 
2.462.000 2.746.000 





September 
First nine months 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII and IX) 

September First nine September 

1957 months 1957 1956 months 1956 

Dwelling units 1,246 an : 7 


33,964 ~1,112- 6,765 
Dollar amount $14,300,000 $470,000,000 $15,500,000 $74,300,000 





First nine 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1957 1956 
August ~~ $2.96 $2.81 








INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 
1957 1956 
130.3 “131.0 — 
Source: except as indicated above, all information from Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Statitical Reports and Development Branch 





October 
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tion of two minor roadways; for set- 
ting up a parking meter section (re- 
turns from which are to be used to 
provide and develop off-street park- 
ing facilities); for improvement of 
other community facilities as needed. 

The Los Angeles department of 
building and safety will make care- 
ful checks of structures in the area 
and owners will be urged to make 
the necessary improvements on a vol- 
untary basis. If an owner refuses to 
improve his property the case will 
be processed through a board of 
building and safety commissioners 
and, if the work is not started within 
30 days, the board can have it done 
and assess the cost against the prop- 
erty. It is estimated that 90 per cent 
of the 1500 structures in the 286- 
acre area are in need of varying 
degrees of repair; about a quarter, it 
is said, are in need of plumbing work 
or modernization; two-thirds are 
said to need improvements in heat- 
ing facilities. 

Said Realtor Anderson: “Our 
board is proud of our sponsorship of 
this project and we have every rea- 
son to believe it will be highly suc- 
cessful and receive the cooperation 
of property owners in the area. We 
expect, in the future, to sponsor sim- 
ilar projects in other areas through- 
out the city.” 


SPECIAL CITIZEN EDUCATION AIDS 
IN USE IN REHABILITATION DRIVE 

A free film telling the “why” and 
“how” of home fixup; a guide to 
tenant, landlord, and homeowner 
responsibilities in house upkeep; a 
checklist on housing code regulations 

-these are among the new tools be- 
ing used to help wise up citizens to 
the rehabilitation-conservation drive. 
The film, sponsored by Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company as part of its urban 
renewal program, is available free to 
organized groups in communities 
across the country; the guide was 
prepared by the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Association for citywide use; the 
checklist was prepared by Chicago’s 
Metropolitan Housing and Planning 
Council to help citizens understand 
the city’s new housing code. 

The film. As Your Home Goes is 
the title and “so goes the commu- 
nity” is the implication of the 16mm 
sound film that has been made avail- 
able by Sears. The production is 
directly linked with the urban 
renewal program in its approach, 
which is based, according to the pro- 
ducers, on the theme: “Proper up- 
keep of [the] home is the best way 
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“The walls of the most publicized condemned housing in the District are 
tumbling down—thus ending an elderly woman’s 12'/2 
city’s efforts to have them repaired or razed.” 

That’s how the Washington Post and Times Herald in September marked 
the end of an historic struggle between the now deceased Minnie Keves 
owner of 11 tumbledown shacks (some are pictured above )—and local hous- 
ing officials, who have, as tokens of the battle, what has been described as 
“a foot-thick pile of documents.” 

The Minnie Keyes case history started in 1944, when the board for con- 
demnation of insanitary buildings first got tough. From that time on the prop- 
erty owner waged a fast, furious—but futile—battle. There were petitions, 
writs, injunctions, and virtually all kinds of legal action. She resisted all orders 
to repair her slum buildings. She questioned in the courts the fact that her 
properties were “unlivable.” She even challenged the constitutionality of the 
board of condemnation in a case that went all the way up to the United States 
Supreme Court. And each time, she lost. 

Ironically, in making it as hard as possible for the board of condemnation 
to deal with her, Minnie Keyes performed a service for the board that has 
since made its job easier. It was the Keyes case, according to local housing 
officials, that exposed a major weakness of the board—the fact that, when 
a property was found to be substandard, there was little more the board could 
do than complain. The result: in 1954 Congress gave the board the power 
to raze or fix up a property when the owner refuses to comply with board 
orders. 

Even the last chapter in the Minnie Keyes case had an unusual twist. It 
was not the property owner’s hard fought foe of 12 years, the board, that was 
in the act when the shacks began to tumble down in September, but rather the 
National Capital Housing Authority. Soon after her death early this year, 
Minnie Keyes’ estate was paid $14,000 by NCHA for the property. The hous- 
ing authority will use the site for part of the total of 174 units that will make 
up the Syphax Gardens low-rent project. 


year resistance to the 


to protect [the] community.” Billed 
as “a fact-filled film that sounds the 
alert to the danger signals of home 
deterioration,” the mnovie gives prac- 
tical demonstrations of home main- 
tenance, both of the kind that can be 


handled by the homeowner and that 
calling for professional attention. 
Delegates to NAHRO’s annual con- 
ference last month had a chance to 
see the film. 

To go along with the film, Sears 
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has prepared a check sheet of home 
danger signals which viewers may 


request. Included on the sheet is a 
list of publications related to the 
home improvement drive that are 
available free or at nominal cost 
from Sears. 

As Your Home Goes is available 
free upon request to Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service, 3 East 54th 
Street, New York 22, New York. 


Chicago. Sears’ money was also 
behind reproduction of a checklist 
prepared by the Metropolitan Hous- 
ing and Planning Council to get Chi- 
cagoans in the know about the city’s 
new housing code. The checklist 
itemizes certain requirements of the 
code pertaining to such things as 
toilet facilities, heating, water, floor 
space, etc. and outlines responsibili- 
ties of tenants and owners in build- 
ing upkeep. Neighborhood groups, 
such as the Lincoln Park Conserva- 
tion Association, helped distribute 
the checklist. 


Philadelphia. Money from the 
Thomas Skelton Harrison Founda- 
tion helped the Philadelphia Housing 
Association to prepare for mass dis- 
tribution a booklet ——- Partners for 
Good Housing — outlining the re- 
sponsibilities of tenants, landlords, 
and homeowners under Philadelphia 
ordinances, particularly the city’s 
minimum standards housing code. 

The booklet goes into such matters 
as what facilities a landlord is re- 
quired to provide in a unit; what, 
under the terms of local law, is con- 
sidered crowding; what the responsi- 
bilities of the tenant are in regard to 
garbage, repairs, etc.; what rights a 
landlord has and does not have in 
regard to evictions, leases, etc. The 
publication also contains a list of 
city and social welfare agencies that 
should be referred to if a tenant is 
forced to move, has a complaint, or 
needs help. Each section of the book 
is set off by a handy page-divider 
label that makes it easy to find the 
specific information wanted. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
for 10 cents each from the Philadel- 
phia Housing Association, 1717 San- 
som Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF REHABILITATION 
PLAN LAUNCHED IN INDIANAPOLIS 
Indianapolis—an old hand at do- 
it-yourself redevelopment (see Octo- 
ber 1952 JouRNAL, page 368)—is 


about to test out the do-it-yourself 


technique in the rehabilitation field. 
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PHILADELPHIA CODE STUDY WINS GRA AWARD 


Hailed by local officials as a “carefully thought out document, 
will be of invaluable assistance to the city,” the Admin- 
istrative Survey of the Philadelphia Department of Licenses and 
Inspections that was reviewed in some detail in the June JouRNAL 
(page 200) has now won national recognition from professional 
researchers. The study report got honorable mention in the Gov- 
ernmental Research Association’s 1957 competition for the “most 
noteworthy piece of research prepared by a member.” 

Undertaken in 1954 and completed this year by the Bureau of 
Municipal Research and Pennsylvania Economy League 
division) , the study analyzes in detail each operation of the licenses 
and inspections department. In addition, the final report includes 
some precise suggestions as to how the job could be done more 
efficiently. Of particular interest to cities busy with code enforce- 
ment are sections devoted to pointing out the strengths and weak- 
nesses in local housing laws and to proposals for setting up a special 
housing division within the department. 

A limited number of copies of the two-volume, 400-page report 
are still available for $10 each from the Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Pennsylvania Economy League, 1321 Arch Street, 


eastern 








Mayor Phillip L. Bayt has put the 
weight of the city behind the plan. 

Object of the program, according 
to the mayor, is to interest residents 
of neighborhoods tinged with blight 
in rehabilitation, in order to prevent 
such communities from becoming 
slums. A pilot area has been selected 
to test out the operation and later, 
the mayor said, the same type pro- 
gram will be launched in other parts 
of the city. 

The city plan commission is to 
serve as coordinating agency for the 
rehabilitation experiment. 


CINCINNATI RENEWAL CORPORATION 
BEGINS OPERATIONS IN AVONDALE 

A privately-financed, but civic- 
spirited, corporation has gone in busi- 
ness in Cincinnati to prove that 
rehabilitation can mean money for 
property owners. Known as the Cin- 
cinnati Renewal Corporation, the 
company is testing out the rehabili- 
tation-for-profit theory on a 14-room 
house which it will convert into four 
apartments suitable for families of 
moderate income. 

Big idea behind the corporation is 
that if enough property owners get 
wise to the dollar and cents value of 
rehabilitation the end result will be 
better neighborhoods with stabilized, 
or possibly enhanced property values. 
Work of the corporation is being 
financed with private money; a re- 
volving fund has been set up and 
profits from one rehabilitation invest- 
ment are to be returned to finance 


others. The Better Housing League 
of Cincinnati and Hamilton County 
was one of the groups behind estab- 
lishment of the corporation. 

The corporation has selected what 
is knawn as the Avondale area as the 
focus of its attention. The neighbor- 
hood has certain advantages that 
make rehabilitation investment more 
attractive and, if it is to stimulate a 
do-as-I-do trend, the corporation 
must be fairly certain its investments 
will show some profit. Avondale’s 
advantages: the city has some broad 
conservation - rehabilitation plans in 
the mill for the area; the district is 
made up of large houses, most of 
which need only minor improve- 
ments; it has wide tree-lined streets: 
it is only a short distance from the 
central business district of the city. 

For its initial investments in Avon- 
dale, the corporation has decided 
upon mansion-type homes. The rea- 
sons: (1) these dwellings no longer 
can economically be occupied on a 


single-family basis; (2) many have 


already been illegally converted—a 
trend that, it is felt, should be 
stopped while the buildings are still 
salvageable; (3) the houses are usu- 
ally surrounded by large lots, making 
them particularly attractive for con- 
version into apartments for families 
with children. 

While the corporation is seeking 
no public money to back it up, it 
will maintain close touch with city 
officials involved with renewal oper- 
ations in the Avondale area. 
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PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


PHILIP TRIPP SAYS... 





May I open my first message to 
you by repeating what I said at St. 
Louis—that it is no simple task to 
succeed a man like Knox Banner, 
who gave such inspiring leadership 
to NAHRO last year. 

Now that “St Louis” is behind me 
and the duties of the presidency, with 
the attendant voluminous corre- 
spondence, extended travel, and mul- 
titudinous telephone calls, have de- 
volved upon my (broad) shoulders, 
I am beginning to realize more and 
more the scope and extent of our ac- 
tivities at the national level. My 
belief that NAHRO must repre- 
sent a unified effort on the part of 
each of us, as individuals, has been 
strengthened and confirmed. 


St. Louis 


It was a pleasure to see so many 
of you at our annual conference in 
St. Louis—such a large gathering of 
folks with a common interest in pro- 
viding decent homes for our fellow- 
Americans and, in the process, re- 
building our communities and _ re- 
storing their financial health. The 
interest that motivated the excellent 
attendance at the various sessions 
was also very heartening and indic- 
ative of the desire on the part of 
those who are administering our 
programs to profit by the experi- 
ences of others and to avail them- 
selves of all possible assistance in 
the development and execution of 
their programs. 


Exhibits 


The very interesting building and 
maintenance products exhibits played 
a very important role in our confer- 
ence and it was obvious that many 
“shirtsleeve” clinics were conducted 
on a more or less personal level at 
the various booths. Many of our 
conferees have indicated that their 
visits to the exhibits and the oppor- 
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tunity to discuss problems and prod- 
ucts were most productive. 


Membership 


I believe that one of the most im- 
portant activities that we must carry 
on this year without interruption is 
our effort to increase membership in 
NAHRO. The splendid machinery 
designed for this purpose by our past 
president is a tribute to his diligent 
study of the matter and I exhort 
each regional council to make a con- 
certed effort to make that machinery 
work. NAHRO services can be most 
valuable to all who are interested 
in housing, planning, urban renewal, 
code enforcement, and related activ- 
ities and we should strive to inter- 
est others in our communities in be- 
coming members of our Association 
NAHRO has a great deal to offer to 
its members and we must all devote 
our efforts towards retaining the posi- 
tion that we now hold as a servicing 
agency. I am very happy to tell you 
that Mr. William N. Millich, Super- 
intendent of Operations of the De- 
troit Housing Commission, has ac- 
cepted appointment as chairman of 
the 1958 Membership Committes 
Our regional presidents will be asked 
to serve on the committee, together 
with their regional membership 
chairmen, as they did last year. I 
am looking forward to a substantial 
increase in our membership. To 
reach this goal is a must. 


Regions, Chapters 


I cannot urge too strongly that a 
comprehensive program of activities 
be developed at the regional level 
and that the formation of chapters 
be encouraged as a means of making 
NAHRO benefits available to every- 
one connected with our program. I 
believe that herein lies the strength 
of NAHRO as a national organiza- 
tion and that the degree of strength 





depends very definitely upon the de- 
gree of regional and local activity 


Over-all View 


We are a national organization 
and we must be interested in all of 
the problems related to all of th 
phases of housing and urban renewal, 
irrespective of whether or not our 
own particular communities are as 
yet operating on all these fronts 
Ours is a broad responsibility We 
are faced with the operation and 
maintenance of millions of dollars 
worth of property across the nation, 
in projects that have been con- 
structed in the past 20 or more years 
a challenge to our ability and our in- 
genuity. We are responsible for the 
construction of new housing where 
needed, be it slum clearance housing 
for displaced families or for the 
elderly. In addition, ours is the re- 
sponsibility to carry out the pro- 
gram of neighborhood redevelop- 
thent and rehabilitation 
this combined order is a large one 


Obviously, 


and certainly it represents one of 
the most important, if not ihe most 
important, job our country has 
ever undertaken in behalf of ou 
people and our cities. NAHRO is 
certainly the most effective medium 
through which the necessary study 
and research can be carried on in 
support of this program nd the 
most effective channel for achieving 
the necessary cooperation and col- 
laboration of federal, state. and local 
agencies. I strongly urge each mem 
ber of our organization to fit himselt 
into this larger picture and to make 
whatever contribution he can toward 
our over-all goals 

| sincerely hope that ow previ- 
ously instituted program of manage 
ment and maintenance clinics co 
sponsored by NAHRO and the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration will be 
continued and expanded in further 
ance of a better public housing pro- 
eram and that the members of the 
Redevelopment Section will be en- 
couraged to continue their efforts 
toward the solution of the many 
problems that beset us in the field of 
slum clearancs and over-all city re- 
building 

In Closing... 


In closing, may I say that 
NAHRO can play the role of which 
it is capable only if each of us be- 
lieves in it—and then demonstrates 
that faith by action. Remember. you 
don’t just belong to NAHRO—vou 
are NAHRO. 

Philip F. Tripp, 
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20 years or more 





Akron Public Library 

Akron, Ohio 
Hans H. Baasch 

Ft. Hall, Idaho 
Ledyard T. Blakeman 

Princeton, New Jersey 
Ernest J. Bohn 

Cleveland, Ohio 
University of Chicago Library 

Chicago, Illinois 
Arthur C. Holden 

New York, New York 
Honolulu Municipal Reference 
Library 

Honolulu, Hawaii 
Thelma Jackman 

Los Angeles, California 
Mrs. E. B. McKenna 

Buffalo, New York 
Mary C. Maher 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Municipal Reference Library 

Los Angeles, California 
Elbert Peets 

Washington, D. C. 
University of Texas Library 


Austin, Texas 
Library, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 

Blacksburg, Virginia 


Catherine Bauer Wurster 
Berkeley, California 





15 to 19 years 





University of Washington Li- 
brary 

Seattle, Washington 
J. R. Adams 

Seattle, Washington 


Hugo F. Allardt 


Fresno, California 
Lione) F. Artis 
Jadianapolis, Indiana 


Géorge P. Bauer 

East St. Louis, Illinois 
Bryn Mawr College Library 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
California State Library 

Sacramento, California 
University of California 
General Library 

Berkeley, California 
University of 
fornia 

Los Angeles, California 
G. L. Craig 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Arthur L. Chladek 

San Francisco, California 
Cc. L. Clausells 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Norman Cohen 

Meridian, Mississippi 


Southern Cali- 
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members of NAHRO and subscribers to the JouRNAL oF Houstinc who passed 20-, 15-, 


Philip Darling 

Baltimore, Maryland 
George J. Devers, Jr. 

Seattle, Washington 
Allen Dowling 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Stanley Furman 

Beverly Hills, California 
W. W. George 

Meridian, Mississippi 
Joseph C. Gray 

Winchester, Massachusetts 
Cliff W. Hemming 

Meridian, Mississippi 
Howard L. Holtzendorff 

Los Angeles, California 
Alex W. Johnson 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
Milwaukee Municipal Refer- 
ence Library 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. F. Nabors 

Memphis, Tennessee 
City of Oakland Library 

Oakland, California 
Oakland City 
mission 

Oakland, California 
Edward Ouren 

Omaha, Nebraska 


Planning Com- 


B. E. Poythress 
Meridian, Mississippi 
Charles W. Ross 
Seattle, Washington 
J. Gilbert Scheib 
New Orleans, Louisiana 4 
E. Q. Schneider Pi 
Kewanee, Illinois f 
Fred F. Schroder 4 
Cleveland, Ohio i 


George W. Scott 
Riverside, Cakfornia 
Robert M. Sentman 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Ernest H. Suhr 
Chicago, Illinois 
Library, Texas State College 
for Women 
Denton, Texas 
Kelsey Volner 
New York, New York 
Joel A. Wier 
Athens, Georgia 
B. C. Wimberly 


Meridian, Mississippi 





10 to 14 years 





Frederick T. Aschman 

Chicago, Illinois 
John L. Ashby 

Seattle, Washington 
Iris Ashwell 

Evanston, Illinois 
William Austin 

Great Falls, Montana 


j-vear anniversaries with the Association since August 15. 


Joseph P. Bandor 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
Charles C. Barnes 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
John W. Beard 

San Francisco, California 
George A. Beavers, Jr. 

Los Angeles, California 
Alfred P. Benson 

Seattle, Washington 
Harald Bergerson 

Tacoma, Washington 
Paul D. Binford 

Seattle, Washington 
George L. Black 

San Bernardino, California 
Fred Brothers 

Pocatello, Idaho 
Milton Burnett 

Vancouver, Washington 
J. Allen Charles, Jr. 

Newport News, Virginia 
Joseph Cohen 

Seattle, Washington 
Fred A. Cuthbert 

Eugene, Oregon 
Mrs. Florine Dahlke 

Portland, Oregon 
V. E. Dale 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Louis J. Dalferes 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
N. /E. Dalrymple 
/Barberton, Ohio 
NMilliam J. Donovan 

Newport, Rhode Island 
Phil A. Doyle 

Chicago, Illinois 
Herbert M. Edwards 

Seattle, Washington 
Lthridge, Minniece & 
Bourdeaux 

Meridian, Mississippi 
Frederic A. Fay 

Richmond, Virginia 
S. Ralph Fetner 

Jacksonville, Florida 
Dillard J. Firse 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Regina De Armond Grant 

Medina, Washington 
Ulysses S. Griggs 

Los Angeles, California 


H. G. Hadden 
Fresno, California 
C. J. Heintzman 


Peoria, Illinois 

J. R. Henderson 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Lawrence M. Irvin 
Columbus, ‘Ohio 

James S. Johnson, Jr 
Cairo, Illinois 

Frank G. Leeke 
Fullerton, California 

Albert N. Lefevre 
Benicia, California 

Legislative Library 
Saskatchewan, Canada 
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Mark M. Litchman 
Seattle, Washington 
Lila Little 
Bakersfield, California 
Loewenberg & Loewenberg 
Chicago, Illinois 
Elizabeth K. Long 
Columbus, Georgia 
Ida M. Lunsford 
Stockton, California 
B. T. McGraw 
Washington, D. C. 
E. V. Mackie 
Seattle, Washington 
Evelyn Mattox 
Meridian, Mississippi 
C. E. Maule 
Columbus, Ohio 
Alex K. Millar 
Los Angeles, California 
Gilbert A. Millar 
San Francisco, California 
Milwaukee Public Library 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Stanley A. Montz 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Rose E. Morry 
Seattle, Washington 
Eva Neal 
Los Angeles, California 
Harlan A. Nelson 
Vancouver, Washington 
Herbert G. Porter 
Seattle, Washington 
George W. Price 
Norfolk, Virginia 
A. M. Quinney 
Columbus, Georgia 
Paul P. Rose 
San Antonio, Texas 
Phillip R. Ruen 
Seattle, Washington 
Fred Senechal 
Vancouver, Washington 
E. C. Smith 
Kennewick, Washington 
Miriam R. Spiggle 
Akron, Ohio 
Frances G. Steele 
Tacoma, Washington 
Ruby Thomas 
Meridian, Mississippi 
R. Thomson 
San Antonio, Texas 


Geor ce 


Alfred L. Tronzo 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Vancouver Housing Association 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
Theodore A. Veenstra 
Chicago, Illinois 
Katherine M. Walker 
Vancouver, Washington 
Walter E. Washington 
Washington, D. C. 
Horace W. Wilkie 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Eunice B. Williams 
Savannah, Georgia 
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Stanley J. Wojcik 
Hamtramck, Michigan 
Sheba Ziprin 
New York, New York 





5 to 9 years 





Robert E. Alexander 

Los Angeles, California 
Lillian Altshuler 

New York, New York 
James G. Banks 

Washington, D. C. 
Bardin, Cunningham & Leach 

Salinas, California 
Frances T. Barrett 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Lester Beard 

Everett, Washington 
John T. Belitz 

Omaha, Nebraska 
William W. Benn 

Chicago, Illinois 
Mrs. Betty T. Bergerson 

Tacoma, Washington 
Harvey Bernstein 

Brooklyn, New York 
Grover C. Berthards 

Thornton, California 
Samuel Blinkoff 

Buffalo, New York 
Mrs. T. R. Bloomfield 

Portland, Oregon 
Stenson E. Broaddus 

Harrods Creek, Kentucky 
R. S. Brown 

Pasco, Washington 
Buffalo & Erie County Public 
Library 

Buffalo, New York 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 

Los Angeles, California 
Ivan D. Carson 

Evanston, Illinois 
David B. Christy 

Alameda, California 
William H. Claire 

Los Angeles, California 
William E. Cleaver 

Vancouver, Washington 
Samuel E. Cockrell 

Meridian, Mississippi 
C. Henry Cohen 

Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Yolanda Courvier 

San Antonio, Texas 
Lester Cousins 

Detroit, Michigan 
Roger L. Creighton 

Elmhurst, Illinois 
Thomas J. Crittenden 

Atlanta, Georgia 
James Crivello 

Milford, Massachusetts 
Alexander Crosby 

New York, New York 
Eva Cuculich 

Tacoma, Washington 
David M. Danzig 

Schenectady, New York 
Carl O. Davis 

San Pablo, California 
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Charles F. Davis 
Omaha, Nebraska 
City Planning Board 
Dayton, Ohio 
Paul Deiro 
Seattle, Washington 
Charles A. Dondero 
Rosenburg, Oregon 
Harry O. Donnelly Company 
Akron, Ohio 
R. A. Dubay 
Portland, Oregon 
Verne Dusenbery 
Portland, Oregon 
Donald E. Evans 
Kirkland, Washington 
Walter J. Ewald 
Memphis, Tennessee 
C. W. Fairley 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Earl G. Fellows 
Columbus, Ohio 
Victor Fischer 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Joseph E. Fronczak 
Buffalo, New York 
Peter Gammeiro 
Rochester, New York 
Patsy B. Gardner 
Meridian, Mississippi 
Carlton Garrett 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Eleanor A. Garrity 
Vallejo, California 
Rubye McLendon Goodrum 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Marjorie E. Gould 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Verna Green 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
William B. Hammer 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
W. M. Hampton 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Estelle Harris 
Charleston, West 
Russell B. Harris 
Birmingham, Alabama 
C. Thompson Harris 
San Antonio, Texas 
W. S. Harveston 
Meridian, Mississippi 
Mary D. Hayman 
Norfolk, Virginia 
M. Justin Herman 
San Francisco, California 
Annie Ruth Hill 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Virginia 


Frances Hollingsworth 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Edward L. Holloway 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Iowa State 

Health 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Lloyd T. Johnson 
Detroit, Michigan 
R. S. Johnson 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ernest J. Jones 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Herman Jones 
Austin, Texas 
Talbot Jones 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Department of 


Harvey Keister 
Akron, Ohio 
Frank A. Kunnert 


Detroit, Michigan 
l. W. Langston 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
John J. Larkin Sr. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Fred W. Layman 
La Marque, Texas 
J. Walter Lehman 
Beaver, Pennsylvania 
The Librarian, Ministry of 
Works 
Wellington, New Zealand 
Little, Lesourd, Scott 
& Slemmons 
Seattle, Washington 
Pauline Lubeck 
Modesto, California 
Alice McCarthy 
Detroit, Michigan 
Elmer R. McClain 
Dallas, Texas 
John B. McFerran, Jr 
Louisville, Kentucky 
William H. McIntyre 
Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina 
Mildred A. McMinn 
Seattle, Washington 
Lee Maice 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Arthur B. Malone 
Chelsea, Massachusetts 
John W. Maloney 
Seattle, Washington 
Fred Manash 
Portland, Oregon 
Manitoba Li- 


Palmer, 


University of 
brary 
Winnipeg, Canada 
M. H. Manning 
Denison, Texas 
Ephrain L. Marks 
Omaha, Nebraska 
G. E. Markwalter 
Macon, Georgia 
Ellick Maslan 
Chicago, Illinois 
Jack Meltzer 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
City of Meridian, Office of 
Mayor 
Meridian, 
Ileeyn Messenger 
Detroit, Michigan 
Mrs. Astrid Monson 
New York, New York 
Mildred Mortenson 
Memphis, Tennessee 
E. J. Moyle 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Mississippi 


Agnez Neuman 

Zenesville, Ohio 
Myrtle Nulf 

Youngstown, Ohio 
Protestant Council, Department 
of Church Planning and Re- 
search 

New York, New York 
Oregon State College 

Corvallis, Oregon 
Maurice F. Parkins 

Detroit, Michigan 
Harvey M. Peck 

Chicago, Illinois 


Otho P. Pickett 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Mrs. Dolores F. Ramey 
Richmond, California 
Harry Re ece 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Allen R. Reed 
Stockton, California 
Margaret G 
Lompoc, 


Riggs 
California 
Lorna Carter Rippec 

Seattle, Washington 
L. C. Rutledge 

San Antonio, Texas 
Vernon L. Sawyer 

South Norfolk, Virginia 
Wayland L. Scarff 

Auburn, Washington 
Jack Schonborn 

San Francisco, California 
George Scott 

Detroit, Michigan 
Seattle Public Library 

Seattle, Washington 
Haig Shamshoian 

Woodland, California 
I. S. Shattuck 

Wayzata, Minnesota 
Boris Shishkin 

Washineton, D. C 
A. F. Smith 

Atlanta, Georgia 
James E. Smith 

Norfolk, Virginia 
Southern California Gas Com- 
pany 

Los Angeles, California 
Glenn Stanton 

Portland, Oregon 
W. Joseph Starrs 

Detroit, Michigan 
Mrs. Olive W. Swinney 

Washington, D. C 


Russell C. Taylor 
Columbus, Ohio 
Pierce B. Thiot 


Brunswick, 
Emil ‘Tramonte 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Felix L. Upson 
Avondale, Arizona 
Rolando E. Villanueva 
San Antonio, Texas 
Earl Von Storch e 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Simmons Washington 
Meridian, Mississippi 
Joseph J. Welcome 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Georgia 


Library, West Virginia Uni- 
versity 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


J. E. Wheeler 
Peoria, Illinois 
Ben C. Wilcox 
Seattle, Washington 
Frances Williams 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Oswald V. Winter 
San Bernardino, California 
Gordon Wittenberg 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Henry L. Woodson, Jr 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Clarence A. Wright 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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NAHRO WELCOMES... 


New individual members and Journal of Housing subscribers enrolled from August 15 through October 31 


George L. Adams 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Charles Aguar 
Springfield, Illinois 
Charles F. Alfred, Jr., 
Louisville, Kentucky 
\ufdemkampe 
Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Richard E. Bard 


Houston, Texas 


Hardware 


James Barney 

Buffalo. New York 
Carl E. Barrett 

Poledo, Ohio 
George Baumgartne1 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Benjamin C. Beacom 

New York. New 
Luella Bennett 

San Francisco, California 
Harold Biehn 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Franklin J. Bills 
Las Vegas. Nevada 


York 


Black Diamond Paint Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Frank R. Bouck 
Springfield, Oregon 
J. M. Boyd, Jr. 
Dyersburg, Tennessee 
Brooks T. Brademas 
Detroit, Michigan 
Carl H. Breidenbach 
Dayton, Ohio 
Margaret S. Brown 
Etowah, ‘Tennessee 
Gilbert A. Burns 
Norwich, Connecticut 
Robert A. Byrd 
Springfield, Illinois 
Alden B. Campen 
San Jose, California 
David Casas 
Houston, Texas 
First National Bank of 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Mary Gleverley 
Washington, D. C. 
C. C. Cobb, Jr. 
Durham, North Carolina 
Edward V. Coglioano 
Canton, Massachusetts 
John Cole 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Leslie B. Cole 
Rockville, Maryland 
Don F. Collins 
Chicago, Illinois 
Joseph E. Connelly 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Jessie L. 


John F. Connolly 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Ruth Cooke 


Houston, Texas 


J. A. Cooper 


Ft. Worth, Texas: 
John S. Crawford 
Highland, Illinois 
James H. Crosby 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
L. A. Daugherty 
Victoria, Texas 
David S. Davies 
Haddenfield, New Jersey 
Maxine G. Day 
Turners Falls, Massachusetts 
Dickinson 
South Bend, Indiana 
William Dickson 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine 
John T. Dirsey 
Marietta, Georgia 
Robert J. Dodge 
Washington, D. C. 
Louise Dolly 
Canton, Ohio 
John M. Drummond 
Marietta, Georgia 
Carey Bbed Doster. Jr. 
Elba, Alabama 
Mrs. William O. Eisele 
Peekskill, New York 
C. E. Elliott 
Alameda, California 
Donald K. Enoch 
Wichita, Kansas 
Florence Fairley 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Charles A. Ferraro 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
I. J. Fountain 
Norfolk, Virginia 
John Lee Gainey 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
Charles S. Gallaher 
St. Louis, Missouri 
John D. Gessing 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ralph P. Gilbert 
Houston, Texas 
Paul M. Golson 
Sylacauga, Alabama 
F. J. Gordon 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Grambling College Library 
Grambling, Louisiana 
Fred W. Grau, Jr., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Albert C. Gray 
Glencoe, Illinois 
William G. Greif 
Evansville, Indiana 


E. E. Gross 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Elmer A. Grote 
Covington, Kentucky 
Charles Grutzne1 
New York, New York 
William J. Guste. Jr. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Leland E. Hammel 
St. Louis, Missouri 
John F. Hanson, Jr.. 
Alameda, California 
Health & Welfare Council 
Indianapolis & Marion 
County 
Indianapolis. Indiana 
Iris J. Hecht 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Lewis W. Hill 
Chicago, Illinois 
Samuel S. Hillman 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Elbert G. Hinds 
Atlanta, Georgia 
William J. Hixon 
Evanston, Illinois 
Izaks Hocs 
New Haven. Connecticut 
William Holloway 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Martha W. Hooper 
Macon, Georgia 
Lula Maty Hudson 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Jimmie L. Hullum 
Henderson, Nevada 
Allan Oakley Hunter 
Fresno, California 
Hubert M. Hull 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Irving Brooks Jackson 
Chester, Pennsylvania 
Blanche E. Johnson 
Norfolk. Virginia 
Charles A. Juntenen 
Chicago, Illinois 
Louis C. Justi 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Al Katz 
New York, New York 
Jack M. Kendree 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Warren J. Kent 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada 
Nancy M. Kincaid 
South Norfolk, Virginia 
A. W. Kuhn 
Bessemer, Alabama 
Kathryn M. Kula 
Chicago, Illinois 


Denton S. Layman 
Cranford, New Jersey 
Myron D. Leff 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
J. G. W. Lewis 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Kurt M. Loewy 
Washington, D. C 
Santo J. Longo 
Newington, Connecticut 
S. E. Lorimier 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Ross Loughmiller 
Springfield, Illinois 
Jeanne R. Lowe 
New York, New York 
W. C. Lowe 
Winston Salem, North 
Carolina 
Jerome W. Lubin 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
R. G. Luesse 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Matt Lyons 
Biloxi, Mississippi 
David T. McGrath 
Poquonock Bridge, 
Connecticut 
Robert E. McKelvey 
Sharon, Pennsylvania 
David McNeilly 
Cleveland, Ohio 
R. A. Mainord 
Port Arthur, Texas 
O. M. Martinson 
New York, New York 
Kessler Meathe 
Grosse Pointe Park. 
Michigan 
Melvin Supply Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Robert Merino 
Niagara Falls, New York 
Harvey B. Michael 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Morris Milgram 
Trevose, Pennsylvania 
Melba Moebes 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Alberto Moreda 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico 
Charles H. Moser 
St. Louis, Missouri 
June R. Mullen 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Municipal Reference Library 
Chicago, Illinois 
Kenneth W. Munsert 
Maywood, Illinois 
Brown Nicholson, Jr. 
Columbus, Georgia 
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M. A. Niebauer 

South Bend, Indiana 
William Bishop Nixon 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
George W. Oberheide 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Fred R. O'Donnell 

Westfield, Massachusetts 
Sarah A. O'Donnell 

East St. Louis, Illinois 
C. S. Oldham 

Durham, North Carolina 
William E. Olson 

Chicago, Illinois 
Ernest A. Ostermeier 

Springfield, Illinois 
Kermit C. Parsons 

Ithaca, New York 
Passaic Valley Citizens 
Planning Association 

Clifton, New Jersey 
Universitv of Pennsylvania 
Library 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Portsmouth, Ohio 
Ramtite Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hart Randall 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gerard J. Riley 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
John P. Robin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
George H. Robinston 
Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina 
Paul C. Rogers 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Alvin E. Rose 
Chicago, Illinois 
Samuel W. Rosenfield 
Chelsea, Massachusetts 
Roger F. Rupnow 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Elmer Sandell 
Wallingford, Connecticut 
John E. Sankey 
Springfield, Illinois 
Charles A. Schildgen 
Evanston, Illinois 
Andy G. Schroete1 
Port Arthur, Texas 
A. W. Sherwood 
Washington, D. C. 
R. D. Silver 
Cleveland, Ohio 
James Simmons 


Norfolk, Virginia 


Laurence J. Phalan 
Medford, Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health 

Portsmouth, Virginia 
C. H. Potts 

San Francisco, California 
Principal Manipal Engineering 
College 

Manipal, South India 
James E. Proctor, Jr., 

Lanett. Alabama 


Pyrrole Chemical Corporation 


Charles E. Slusser Mrs. Virtus E. Waites 


Washington, D. C Dothan, Alabama 


Mary Regina Small E. G. Walters 


J 


Douglas R. Spencer 
J. 
Robert (¢ 
Harry M. Stern 


George Stratakis 


New Haven, Connecticut 
R. Sorrell 


Corpus Christi, Texas 


Port Arthur, Texas 
Beulah Washabaugh 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Josephine M. Watson 
Lynnhaven, Virginia 
Gerhard F. Wendt 
Fenton Missouri 
Jack H. Wesenberg 
Des Moines, lowa 
Corinne R. Whitehead 
Eddyville, Kentucky 
Andrew F, Wihebrink 
Covington, Kentucky 


Eugene, Oregon 
E Spitzer 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stampp 
Houston, Texas 


Springfield, Illinois 


Baghdad, Iraq 


Salvador Suau E. E. Williams 


George E 


Mayaguez, Puerto Rico Marietta, Georgia 


Frank J. Williams 
Markham, Illinois 


lhompson 
Columbus, Ohio 


Sarah Toney 


Robert J. Tracy 


Herbert L. Williams 
Detroit, Michigan 
Kenneth L. Williamson 
Port Arthur, Texas 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


Clayton, Missouri 


Jaqueline Tyrwhitt 


Jean Wiseman 


< I l a. N ASS< Se s “ 
Cambridge: hassachusett Evansville, Indiana 


Chris Venros 


Albert G. Vela 


Women of Atlanta Housing 


Fred R. Wolford 

Silver Springs, Maryland 
Frances Woolf 

Norfolk, Virginia 


Kansas City, Kansas 


Houston, lexas 


Authority Society Harry Zazula 


Everett G. Waites 


Atlanta, Georgia Chelsea, Massachusetts 


James A. Zurbrigen 


Dothan, Alabama Skokie, Illinois 


New agency members enrolled since August 15 


Dyersburg Housing Authority, Dyersburg. Tennessee 
Citizens’ Urban Renewal Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Gladewater Housing Authority, Gladewater, Texas 


Town of Groton Housing Authority, Poquonock Bridge, 
Connecticut 


Jefferson Housing Authority, Jefferson, Texas 
Joliet Housing Authority, Joliet, Illinois 
Livermore Housing Authority, Livermore, California 


McKinney Housing Authority, McKinney. Texas 


Madison Plan Commission, Madison, Wisconsin 
Meadville Redevelopment Authority. Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Minneapolis Health Department. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Newburyport Housing Authority, Newburyport, Massachusetts 
Port of New York Authority, New York. New York 

Reno Housing Authority, Reno, Nevada 

St. Louis Housing Rehabilitation Project, St. Louis, Missouri 
Greater Trenton Council, Trenton, New Jersey 


Wasco Housing Authority, Wasco. California 


New RIS subscribers enrolled since August 15 


Greater Trenton Council, Trenton, New Jersey 





1957 MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN ENDS 


With the listings on pages 402 and 403 of the new members enrolled since August 15. the “NAHRO Wel- 
comes” listings for the 1957 membership campaign are brought to a close. The final score. region by re- 
I I g 


gion, will be reported in the December issue of the JouRNAL. 
As NAHRO’s new president, Philip F. Tripp, notes in his column on page 399, the campaign for more new 


members is to continue at top speed during 1958. Suggestions for raising membership totals will be wel- 
comed by the new Membership Committee, which will be going to work before the vear is out under the 


chairmanship of William Millich of Detroit. 
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JOH-JI—THREADING TOOLS 





Threading brass tubing has always 
been a messy, hit-and-miss job—un- 
til now—say the manufacturers of 
two new tools designed specially for 
handling brass. To remove the pos- 
sibility of dirty, damaged, or dis- 
torted threads, they suggest that the 
smart maintenance man use the 
Sexauer 3-in-1 Tube Threading Tool 
(top illustration) and the 5-in-/ 
Tubing Holder (bottom illustration). 


Claims are that these tools will 
beat the competition in extra 
strength and service, due to heat 
treatment in their manufacture, and 
will insure a perfect thread every 
time, because of a built-in tube guide 
on each die. 


The threading tool has three dies 
that cut a 27 thread per inch on 1-, 
1%4-, and 1¥-inch tubing. Guides 
on one side of the tool provide 
proper alignment with tubing. 


The companion tubing holder 
grips %4-, %¢6-, 1-, and 14-inch tub- 
ing for threading, cutting, or flaring. 
Consisting of two parts locked to- 
gether by wing nuts, the holder can 
be clamped in a vise to prevent 
damage or distortion to the tubing. 
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JOH-J2—ROOF COATING 

Nothing stops the U. S. mails 
“not snow, nor rain, nor heat 
Now, thanks to Wet Surface Coat- 
ing, the same goes for that roof coat- 
ing and cementing job put off to 
await “better days.” No time like 
the present, say the manufacturers 
of this coating, which displaces water 
from the surface of most roofs upon 
application and requires no special 
handling in freezing weather. 


” 


Moreover, claims are that a spe- 
cial additive insures a more durable 
bond for all surfaces, wet or dry, 
than any afforded by regular roof 
coatings and a specially prepared 
asbestos fibre ingredient eliminates 
settling in its container. 

Especially effective on weather- 
beaten, dried-out roofs, Wet Surface 
Coating can either be applied with 
a heavy duty brush or sprayed on. 


JOH-J3—POCKET SAW 





Here’s a saw that can be coiled up 
like a chain and carried in a trouser 
or jacket pocket. Yet, says the firm 
that imports this flexible saw from 
France, it will do a consistent, man- 
sized job: on plywoods, formica, non- 
ferrous metals, and a “host of for- 
midable materials.” 

The blade is made of flexible, 
silicon steel, with double spiral teeth 
that never clog during use. The 
handles are two steel rings that at- 
tach to both ends of the 1'-foot 
blade. The rings can be gripped 
with the thumbs for two-handed 
use of the saw (as illustrated) or the 
rings can be attached to the ends of 
a bowed length of flexible wood for 





one-handed use as a regular saw. 

The saw comes in three models, 
ranging in price from 98 cents to 
$1.98, depending on the ruggedness 
required. One of the models can be 
used as a compass saw by removing 
ring and inserting the blade 
through a hole in the material being 
handled. The very nature of the 
blade’s spiral teeth and_ flexibility 
permit tracing designs in any direc- 
tion without twisting or turning the 
blade. 


one 


JOH-J4—SAFE-LAD 
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The picture tells the story of Safe- 
Lad. Available in three models of 
different heights and features, the 
unit is ideal for the maintenance of 
lights; painting; and the cleaning of 
windows, blinds, transoms, and hard 
to reach upper wall spaces. Labor 
time is saved because all necessary 
supplies can be carried right to the 
job on a built-in platform that serves 
as a base. Rolled on casters, one set 
of which can be retracted while the 
unit is stationary, Safe-Lad’s com- 
pact dimensions make it easy to roll 
through tight spaces, doorways, and 
into regular elevators. 

Construction is of arc-welded steel, 
finished in green enamel. Maximum 
reach of the three models ranges 
from 7 feet 11 inches to 15 feet. All 
models are equipped with stepladder 
guardrails and an adjustable tray 
with automatic locking device, which 
frees both hands for the job. 

On several models, the adjustable 
tray, indicated above, features an 
all-around guardrail which | sur- 
rounds the waist for added protec- 
tion and working freedom. 
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JOH-J5—SHADOWAL we 














“Beauty and the Block”—-or how 
Plain Jane concrete block has been 
dressed up to become a_ beauty: 
that’s the Cinderella-type story of 
Shadowal Block. Called the block 
with “one thousand faces” by its 
developers, it represents a whole new 
concept in exposed masonry con- 
struction, producing real individual- 
ity both inside and out. 


The “beauty” is cut into the face 
of the modular 8x8x16-inch block 
to a depth of 3¢-inch angled reces- 
ses. When the blocks are laid to- 
gether in a wall, they form a variety 
of designs with 
effects. Large wall expanses can be 
broken up with patterned sections 
or with wall bands of unusual design. 

On other counts, its manufac- 
turers sav Shadowal Block is as dur- 
able, firesafe, and sound absorbent 
as all concrete masonry. Also, as 
with regular block, no finishing is 
required. However, Shadowal units 
can be finished with transparent 
waterproofing, or paint. 

Designs pictured above are the 
over-all diamond and the diamond- 
octagon. Both designs were fash- 
ioned from the same Shadowal 
Block. Other designs are: hexagram 
or “Star of David.” emma frieze, 
diamond basketweave, and inverted 
pyramid. 
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JOH-J6—PLUGMOLD 2200 


Extras galore! You get a steel 
baseboard, a pre-wired multi-outlet 
electrical system, and space for fu- 
ture wire-carrying Capacity. 

Packaged and ready to install in 
minimum time, this baseboard-out- 
let system saves costs on regular base- 
board and outlet installation time, 
while providing for a reserve wiring 
space with a capacity of 10 No. 12 
conductors. Width of the baseboard 
is 23g inches. Outlets are located 
every 30 or 60 inches on centers. 
Because of its average width dimen- 
sion, Plugmold 2200 can be combined 
with regular baseboard wherever the 
Plugmold system terminates. 

According to the manufacturers of 
Plugmold, the metal system was 
designed for quick installation in 
prefabricated homes. Now it is pack- 
aged and available for all types of 
construction. Plugmold 2200 is said 
to meet all electrical wiring ordi- 
nances and is listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 


JOH-J7—ASBESTOS BOARD 

Africa has more than diamonds 
there’s Amosite too, say the manu- 
facturers of a new asbestos building 
board called Asbestolux. Marketed 
for the first time in the United 
States, claims are that it is com- 
pletely incombustible in its resistance 
to fire and heat and is a prime in- 
sulating material thermally and elec- 
trically. 

The secret, they say, is in the long- 
fiber asbestos Amosite, 
which is bonded chemically with a 
special silica in a high pressure steam 
process. 


known as 


strength, and 
length of the fibers result in light- 
ness and exceptional workability, so 
that it weighs two-thirds less than 
ordinary cement asbestos and yet 
has greater insulating qualities 
Other Asbestolux claims are that 
it can be sawed, nailed, « 


Resiliency, 


fastened 
with screws as easily as wood and 
is resistant to rot, mold, and vermin 
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JOH-J8—Western Red Cedar 
Grades and Uses. 36 PP. Illus. 

A profusely illustrated booklet that de- 
scribes the wide range of uses of cedar 
siding, framing, flooring, roof decking, 
etc.). Grading data for each type of 
lumber are included, plus replicas of 
grade stamps and tables that provide the 
answers on the size of job that can be 
done with a given quantity of lumber. 


JOH-J9I—A New World of Play 
(Play Sculptures). 32 PP. Illus. 

Prices, dimensions, weights of a variety 
of play sculptures designed for limited 
play areas and large housing develop- 
ments with a high ratio of children. 
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Check the “JOH” 


send the coupon to the 


Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


JOH-J!—Threading Tools 
JOH-J2—Roof Coating 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


“PRIME AND PERTINENT” had its own small book-fair at NAHRO’s 


annual conference in St. Louis: 36 feet of books 


from commercial pub- 


lishers, from the federal housing agencies, from local housing and urban 
renewal agencies, and from NAHRO itself. Some of the publications were 
free. Some of them cost hard cash. All of the free materials disappeared 
like butter under sun. On the items that cost money, considerable pick up 
and browsing took place and a good number of orders dropped in the “collec- 
tion box.” (If you were one who took an order form back home, perhaps 
to get a purchasing agent’s okey to buy, it’s not too late to forward the order 


to the publisher. ) 


One of the by-products derived by “P & P” from the free agency materials 
display was to learn of a number of new local agency publications of the 


type fellow-NAHRO agencies ought to know about. 


A sample we thought 


had a special touch is briefly noted in the box directly below. No more copies 
are available from NAHRO but one can be obtained from the agency direct. 
This leads us to suggest that any time a local housing or urban renewal 
agency, or citizens group, issues a publication that it is particularly proud of 
and is willing to share on request, a copy be sent to NAHRO, attention of 
this column. From time to time, then, we can carry a note on these new 
pieces in a kind of idea-exchange on publications: a brief analysis of their 
special features and their usefulness. The mail slot’s open! 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


A limited number of several mimeo- 
graphed items reproduced in connection 
with the 24th annual conference in St. 
Louis are available from NAHRO on 
request, as long as the supply lasts. The 
items include the following: 


POLICY AND PROGRAM RESOLU- 
TION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT 
OFFICIALS 24th ANNUAL MEETING, 
OCTOBER 1957. 6pp. 

Covers federal-local relations. 
NAHRO’s position in favor of a De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Affairs, 
housing production, middle-income hous- 
ing, public low-rent housing, and urban 
renewal, 


REORGANIZATION OF LOCAL HOUS- 
ING AUTHORITY OPERATIONS TO 
MEET ‘NEEDS OF “TROUBLED” FAM- 
ILIES. Talk by Louis Danzig. Ilpp. 

The Newark housing authority’s pro- 
gram approach. 


THE NEWARK STORY: a treatise deal- 
ing with a program of retention and pyro- 
motion of desirable eligible families for 
low-rent public housing. 1957. 24pp., 
plus 13 exhibits. Postage charges will be 
billed for all copies sent. (Weight 6 
pounds.) 

The real detail on the Newark pro- 
gram described at the annual conference 
session. Exhibits include management 
reports and surveys: procedure for re- 
ferral of displaced persons; daily main- 
tenance and janitorial logs; occupancy 
charts from high- and low-rise buildings: 
moveout studies; and the area supervisory 
plan. 


THE AESTHETICS OF THE MODERN 
CITY: The Overwhelming Wave of Big- 
ness, Speech by Ralph Walker, F.A.LA., 
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at “Trends of the Times” session on 
urban aesthetics. 11 pp. 

Another plea for designing cities with 
an appreciation for the human scale and 
an analysis of the reasons for resultant 
dullness and discontent when this is not 
done. 


TRENDS OF THE TIMES: from the 
Point of View of a Businessman. Speech 
by Guy S. Freutel. Ilpp. 

Today’s economics, as seen by the 

first vice-president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis. 
TRENDS OF THE TIMES: from the 
Point of View of a Public Official. Speech 
by The Honorable George Leader, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 13 pp. 

The conference banquet address. 


NEW FROM RIS 


Special mailings in October to full-rat 
subscribers to NAHRO’s Renewal In- 
formation Service. Limited numbers of 
copies available on request to agency 
listed or, for starred items, to NAHRO’s 
Washington office, 815 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


*CODE ENFORCEMENT IN 53 NEW 
YORK COMMUNITIES: Summary—In- 
terim No. 1. 1957. 30 pp., mimeo. Bu- 
reau of Community Development, New 
York State Division of Housing, 270 
Broadway, New York, New York. 

A report on a special study of local 
housing code enforcement procedures and 
practices conducted by the New York 
State Division of Housing under a Sec- 
tion 314 grant from the Urban Renewal 
Administration (see June JourRNAL, page 
200). 


*THE BIG DIG IN CARBONDALE: Ur- 
ban Renewal for a Mine Fire Area, by 
Dean K. Boorman. Reprint from Septem- 
ber 1957 American City. 3 pp. American 
City Magazine, 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, New York. 

Application of the federally-aided ur- 
ban renewal program to a Pennsylvania 
coal-mining town blighted by an under- 
ground mine fire. 


*ARE CITIES UN-AMERICAN, by Wil- 
liam H. Whyte, Jr. from Fortune Maga- 
zine, September 1957, pp. 123 ff. Fortune 
Magazine, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
New York. 

First of the Fortune series on “‘the 
exploding metropolis.” (For brief digest. 
see October JouRNAL, page 370. 


*DISCUSSING INTERGOVERNMEN- 
TAL RELATIONS. Reprint from Con- 
gressional Record of August 30, 1957. 
4 pp. 

Contains testimony of Patrick Healy 
Jr.. executive director, American Munici- 
pal Association, before the intergovern- 
mental relations subcommittee of the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee. 


GENERAL 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND HOUSING. A 
Statement of the American Public Wel- 





A HOME IN HOBOKEN. 
black 


new limits . . 
may now qualify.” 
of the folder. 





PUBLICATION IDEA EXCHANGE 


Attractive two-colo1 
folder issued by the Hoboken, New Jersey housing authority, 
as a public information piece for prospective tenants or for people 
who may know families in need of housing. There’s a big inside 
spread of pictures, with people as well as buildings, headed: 
“Wouldn’t You Like to Be Living Here?” The “talk” part of the 
folder concerns the 700 apartments already built and occupied and 
the plans for 200 more, to go up on a designated slum clearance 
site in 1958. New income rules and qualifications and provisions 
for senior citizens are highlighted, with emphasis that “with these 
. many families whose income was too high previously 
A form to requ 


For a copy and further production information, write Mr. 
Edward DeFazio, Executive Director, Housing Authority of the 
City of Hoboken, 401 Harrison Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


magenta and 


an application is also a part 
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fare Association. 1957. 3 pp. 15. cents, 


with discounts for multiple copies. Amer- E q 
ican Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. : 


\ statement of the responsibility 


public welfare “with respect to the it ' 
portance of housing in general and t 

community programs for public housing 

n particular.” Useful for local housins POSITIONS AVAILABLE posit lant 
iuthorities that want to prove and im- nat I planning a 2 

prove mutual interests with their loca A27—ASSISTANT DIRECTOR ty. R 

public welfare agencies I Housing and Redevelopment A 


he 
thority of Duluth, Minnesota has 


HOUSING ALMANAC: A Fact File of director callir for exp 
the Home Building Industry. 1957. 144 phases of urban renewal and publi 1 
pp. $2. National Association of Home ng management Duties includ Assist As1~—PLANNER 


Builders, 1625 L Street, N.W., Washington, ance in the general supervision of The Ho < Redevel \ 
BD. C. public housir inits: preparation of ap u f St. Pau M ni 
This reference book, for NAHB mem- plications irban renewal prograt . a8 nt Pa D 
bers and others in the housing and 1 the acquisitior locat oo steer pgy tee 4 ” ns ne tl lo - fed . 
development field, carries a directory of and clearan ol redevelopment pre t RRC 2 ee a = ea _ 
low il home builders, a history of the is- sCaS , ! - tation ind site sabes heat t I ' M ; or oP 
sociation, current statistics in the field SOU varees Coll egrce required le ment 
sections on federal government agencies ferably plant ng. ery aes : ; si — ' “4 
nd other useful material. Urban re Starting Sala! 9400 siieieer Unie silismedicaae What tee! mae 
newal, minority housing, community ta Write Arthur W. King, Chair ' i pis mg es ial ‘ 
cilities, and housing for the retired ar Housing and R velopment Autt t vieaed : ude p reve ine R 
discussed as “problem areas,” giving th Duluth, Minnesot hol “Ree a 
homebuilding industry slant ‘ se : = 
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DEVELOPMENT, in The City Church, s a poli lk titan Facile: ‘toe ol n cn nning ibstitu 
May-June 1957, pp. 821. Reprint avail xecutive d B ’ ' , exper 
able at 35 cents single copy; 30° cents date will a tas > St $ 
each in quantities of 10 or more. The with t W B. W S H 
City Church, Department of the Urban ind f , d will } R el \ f 
Church, National Council of the Churches sible to th xecutive d tor { nl f St. | ( H St. | 
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COMMUNITY BUILDING: Science 
Technique, Art, by Carol Aronovici, 1956 i 
54 pp. $7.50. Doubleday & Company 1 « 
Inc., Garden City, New York. ll y< - 

The ideas of a professional planner, f low nt f ( vate | ¢ ' pt 
if many vears he died recently, s Sal $ 
October Jou RNAL, page 306), about how Su t ) t ye tw 1) 
nodern, tightly planned communities car A29—ADMINISTRATOR er} i 9 Expen 
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values. More interesting as a_ historical renewal within the Department of L Denve Colorad 


piece and individualistic expression, per- 


censes and Inspections, Requirements 
haps, than valuable for technical advice 


college degree and background that 


which some contemporary professional cludes seven years of progressivel POSITIONS WANTED 


planners find dated. The author's evalu sponsible supervisory experience in d 
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PUBLICATIONS— 


Continued from page 407 


established at Southern Illinois University 
i state-supported school, to help improve 
the quality of Community life and stimu 
late economic development. This repo 
is of 1957 describes the program devis 

ind the operations put unde 
nm city planning 
ural and 


housing study 
industrial developmen 
and culture, and other aspects of 
munity life 


MEASURING DETERIORATION — IN 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS: A Demonstration Project Pre- 
pared by the City Plan Commission of 
St. Louis. 1957. 207 pp., mimeographed 
charts. Available from the City Plan 
Commission, Civil Courts Building, 
St. Louis, and from the Demonstration 
Program Branch, Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Describes a brand-new method of as- 
sessing obsolesce nce and obsole teness ot 
commercial and_ industrial structures 
worked out in a selected area of St 
Louis, with financing via a Section 314 
demonstration grant by the federal gov- 
ernment. Borrows from the American 
Public Health 
method for residential structures but in- 
troduces numerous other items peculiar 
to commerce and industry on the rating 


Association evaluation 


schedules to appraise environmental in- 
fluence. Following issuance of the report, 
the plan commission gained city council 
permission to explore cost of applying 
the technique on a_ sampling basi 
throughout the city. The commission is 
nterested in 
from JOURNAI 


comment and_= criticism 


readers. 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


THE ECONOMICS OF DISCRIMINA- 
TION, by Gary S. Becker. 1957. 137 pp. 
$3.50. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Described as “the first data available 
on the economic effects of discrimina- 
tion against United 
States,” this study uses the conventional 
techniques of the economist to measure 


Negroes in the 


costs. Included is an analysis of the con- 
sequences of a “taste for discrimination” 
in terms of wage rates and income and 
housing, region by region, of the coun- 


The author is an assistant professor 


economics at the University of Chi- 


LEGISLATION ON DISCRIMINATION 
IN HOUSING: Federal, State, City. 1956. 
Il pp.; STATE OF NEW YORK LAW 
AGAINST DISCRIMINATION. 14 pp.; 
IF YOU ARE PLANNING TO BUY OR 
RENT A HOUSE. Pamphlet. All three 
publications of the New York State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination, available 
on request from the commission, 270 
Broadway, New York 7, New York. 
Useful reference pieces from an agen- 
cy that has conside rable 
non-discrimination legislation in housing 


experience in 


VISUAL AIDS 


MOUNTING, PROJECTING, AND 
STORING SLIDES, by Norman Roths- 
child and George B. Wright. 1956. 119 
pp- $1.95. Verlan Books, Inc. University 
Photo Books, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 36, New York. 
If you have or are starting a_ slide 
collection or lecture on housing or urban 
renewal in your community, this paper- 
back will give vou sound advice on every 
step—from binding, filing, and storing 
slides through selecting and using a pro- 
jector and slide viewer, and how to or- 


ganize and Stage a g 
Stereo, sub-miniature, and 
are covered as well as the 
or 2x2’s. Contains a lis 
turers and their 
qd 


eep up to date Dy 


addresses, so 


applying for catalog 
MAINTENANCE 


HANDBOOK ON LAWNS. Special Print- 
ing of Plants and Gardens, Vol. 12, No. 
2, Brooklyn Botanic Gardens. Approxi- 
mately 90 Pp- | plus postage. 
Fighteen helpful chapters * 
experts on supyects ranging trom cr 
ass cOntrol to maintaining turf on 


eal 


SPRING AND SUMMER PUBLICA 
TION LIST. Government publications. 
Obtainable on request from United States 
Government Printing Office Division of 
Public Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

\ gleaning of the government pam- 
phlets of low cost five to 50 cents—con- 
advice for 
Neighborhood conser- 
vation leaders should find especially use- 
ful the five-page five-cent publication 
entitled Home and Community Improve- 
ment through Gardens and Le 

A Plan for Individual and Grout 


yn 


ining “spring and summet 


home gardeners 
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SAVE DOLLARS 


Replace with BELCO 
BALL BEARING STEMS 


10 YEAR TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 


Write for full particulars or send sample stem 





BELCO DIV., MILLER MFG. CO. 
17638 Grand River, Detroit 27, Mich. 
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